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Lesson Calendar 


1. January 4.—Paul and Silas at Philippi .. ©. . Ac: 16: 22-34 
2. p omoeee 11.—Christian Living. .........-. Phil. 4: 1-13 
3. January, 18.—Paul at Thessalonica and Berea. . . Acts 17: 1-12 


+ Jan. 25.—Paul’s Counsel to the Thessalonians . . 1 Thess. 5 : 14-28 
5. February 1.—Paul at Athens........... Acts 17 : 22-34 
6. Feb. 8.—The Church at Corinth Founded. . Acts 18: 1-11 
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. February 15.—Christian: Self-Control ...... . 1 Cor. 8: 4-13 
8. February 22.—Christian Love. .........+... 1 Cor, 13 
9. March 1.—Paul and Apollos. ........ Acts 18: 24 to 19:6 
10. March 8.—Paul at Ephesus... .....+ +56. Acts 19 : 13-20 
11. March 15.—The Riot at Ephesus. ........ Acts 19 : 29-40 
12. March 22.—Paul’s Message to the Ephesians. . . . Eph. 2: 1-10 


13. March 29.—Review. 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


(Furnished by the International Ribie Reading Association.) 


Monday.—Acts 18: mtr... 1... The church at Corinth founded 
Tuesday.—t Cor. 8:88... sc cc ec cn eo oe Paul's rag | 
Wednesday.—1 Cor.9: 9-18. ..".....6.-. . . A free gospe 
Thursday.—Matt. 10: 5-15... 1. 2 ee ee eee Danger of refusing 
Priday.—e Cor. 8888. 2. ee cc eee eee ow oe A reminder 
SatusGany.—Jet. $2 9BQ. 2 we tc tet woe okt Be not afraid ! 
Sunday.—t Cor. 95988... ce ee ee eee The true foundation 
“ 


Departure 
By John Troland 


HE day, a-weary, softly sinks to rest,— 
The setting sun has kissed the clouds “ good- 
night,” 
A purpling blush o’erspreads the glowing west, 
And stars peer, timid, through the fading light. 


So fain my soul would hear earth’s last “ good-by,” 
With thoughts serene as closing tints of even, 
Which, ere they fade forever from the sky, 
Blend softly with the coming lights of heaven. 


Norwicu, Conn. 








The Smallness of Seeing Flaws 

It is easier to see a fault in another man’s course 
than to perceive his good qualities. Hence a man 
measures himself. by his measure of others. The 
fault-finder and the sneerer is commonly a small man. 
As a man approaches greatness, he grows generous 
and gracious. Not what he thinks of himself, but 
what he sees in others, shows what he really is. It is 
well to have this truth in mind as we pass judgment 
on our fellows. 
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A Good Physician’s Standard 

What is best for us is not what we like, but what 
God likes. God knows us better than we know our- 
selves. God loves us better than we love ourselves. 
God desires our welfare better than we can desire our 
welfare. What folly and sin, therefore, it is for us to 
complain over God's choice of what he knows is for 
our good! A good physician's medicine is usually 
what the patient needs, rather than what the patient 
likes. We prefer a physician who administers medi- 
cines that bring us back to health, rather than those 
which tickle our palate. Should we not have as high 
a standard for our spiritual health ? 


> A 
Getting Brightness into Our Lives 


Selfishness is darkness. It shuts us up in the 
tight little box of our own lives, Unselfishness gives 
us a wide circle of interest and delight. What we do 
for others has as much to do with our happiness as 
what we get for ourselves. Just think how many joys 
aman may have who is not confined to his own rea- 
sons for rejoicing! Remember how Jeanie Deans 


blessed the good lady who helped her, saying: 
‘*When the hour of trouble comes,—and seldom may 
it visit your leddyship,—and when the day of death 
comes, that comes to high and low,—lang and late 
may it be yours, O my lady! then it isna what we 
hae done for ourselves, but what we hae done for 
ithers, that we think of most pleasantly.’ And this 
truth is for all hours, though it be most clearly mani- 
fested in the hour of extremity. Doing the most for 
others is doing the best for ourselves. If you have 
never made another life bright, you know not how 
much brightness can come into your own. It is no 
wonder Paul and Silas ‘rejoiced ‘at midnight, with 
their feet in the stocks, and praised God, for they 
had been doing good all day. 


KK. 
The Mirror of Life 


We all of us live in glass houses. Only the 
glass is not transparent; it is silvered, rather, and all 
about us are reflections of ourselves. We cannot 
always see ourselves as others see’us, but we can 
always see ourselves as we see others. Every human 
being has something to tell us about ourselves. This 
man’s weakness shows us where our danger lies. 
This other's genius for art or ‘poetry wakens our 
hearts, and we say, ‘‘I too could be a painter, or a 
poet.’ So the proverb says, ‘‘ As in water face an- 


swereth to face, so the heart of man to man.’ This 
is why history is the. most interesting and biography 
the most influential reading. And this is why God 
perfected his’ love to us in that he sent his word, not 
only in tables of stone, not only in written laws, but 
finally and supremely in the life of Jesus Christ, that 
we, seeing him, might say, ‘‘ This is the life 1 was 
meant to have, the kind of manhood mine was meant 
to be.’ So ‘‘weall, . . . beholding as in a mirror the 
glory of the Lord, are transformed into the same 
image from glory to glory.’’ 


x 
Our Help Is in God 


It is easy to have peace when we are doing our 
known duty, and when we give ourselves to pure 
thoughts. But there are some of us who do not 
always do our known duty, and who do not always 
seek enjoyment in pure thoughts. What is the help 
and hope for such? Such need help, and must de- 
pend for their hope outside of themselves. ‘‘ Lord, 
help me, for I cannot help myself. Lord, keep me, 
for I cannot keep myself. Control my.acts. Restrain 
my thoughts. Make me pure. Keep me pure. 
Help me against myself. Truly my hope is in thee."’ 
Such must be our prayer. Longings and resolves for 
the right are good, but control from God is better. 
Let us have the best. 
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The Problem of a Man’s Thoughts 


IFE and death, Paul contended, are matters of.a 
man's mind, They are not matters of the body. 
Their secret is not in the keeping of anything 

external. ‘‘ To be carnally minded is death. To be 
spiritually minded is life and peace.’’ As Milton 
says in ‘‘ Paradise Lost :"’ 


‘* The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.’’ 


And again in ‘‘ Comus :”’ 


** He that has light within his own clear breast 
May sit i’ the center and enjoy bright day ; 
But he that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts 
Benighted walks under the midday sun, 
Himself is his own dungeon.’’ 


Paul attached to the thoughts of a man this same 
profound importance. It is the crowning charge he 
brings against ‘‘the enemies of the cross of Christ, 
whose end is perdition, whose God is the belly, whose 
glory is in their shame, who mind earthly things.”’ 
This is no anti-climax. The worst Paul can say is 
said here. There is no heaven in their thoughts. As 
contrasted with them, it is his joy to believe that he 
has the mind of Christ. 

And yet Paul wrestled with the problem of a man’s 
thoughts. He can recall the day when he lived in 
the lusts of his flesh, ‘‘ doing the desires of the flesh 
and of the thoughts,’’ and when, as he Said, ‘‘ I verily 
thought with myself that I ought to do many things 
contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth.’’ Coming 
into the Christian life, he realized that one of the 
great battles he was now to fight was this battle of his 
thoughts. By a catastrophic change the whole current 
of his thoughts about Jesus was reversed, but those 
‘* desires of the thoughts ’’ tarried with him still, and 
he strove to cleanse his mind, to bring, as he said, 
‘‘every thought into captivity to the obedience of 
Christ.’’ 

Of what avail would the profession of outer loyalty 


This is the first of a series of editorials, to appear during 
this winter and spring, on ‘‘ Messages from the Life of Paul 
to Every-Day Men and Women.”’ hey will serve as “‘ side- 
lights’ on the great Tarsian as he is being studied in the 
course of the present International Lessons. 


to Christ be if the inner life. was not wholly ruled by 
him? The Lord was aware of all the thoughts of a 
man’s mind, and‘he could be satisfied with no disci- 
pleship. that did not include the surrender of the 
inmost citadel’to’ God. And what permanent and 
consistent ‘service of the Highest and Holiest was pos- 
sible except when the fountain of all impulse and 
action was pure and clean. ‘‘ He that would govern 
his actions by the laws of virtue,’’ said Samuel John- 
son, ‘‘must regulate his thoughts by those of reason. 
He must keep guilt from the recesses of the heart, 
and remember that the pleasures of fancy and the 
emotions of desire are more dangerous as they are 
hidden, since they escape the sense of observation, 
and operate equally in every direction, without the 
concurrence of external opportunities."’ 

It is not fanciful to feel that Paul was one with us 
in the struggle over our thoughts. ‘‘ Who can tell,’’ 
asks Dr. Bruce, ‘‘ what painful inner experience the 
saintly man passed through in this direction (of 
his conflict with the desires of the flesh and of the 
thoughts)? . . . That one statément, ‘1 buffet my 
body,’ is of more value to us as a guide.to his thought 
than all the monographs on the subject. It tells me 
that Paul, while a true saint, was also a man of like 
passions with ourselves ; that he had his desperate 
struggles with the flesh under very common forms of 
temptation (inferred from the prominent position given 
to sins of impurity in his catalog of the works of the 
flesh.—Gal. 5 : 19); and that his sanctity was a vic- 
tory achieved in that fell war by one who was pre- 
pared to sacrifice an offending member that the whole 
body might not be cast into hell. For the comfort of 
those who are manfully, though, as it appears to 
themselves, with very indifferent success, fighting the 
same battle, it is well to make this plain.’’ 

Paul's loathing of corruptness of mind is indicative 
of his strong feeling on this subject (1 Tim. 6: 5; 
2 Tim. 3:8; Titus 1:15). And he marks it as one 
of the supreme characteristics of love that it thinketh 
no evil. The high-minded Marcus Aurelius said as 
much as this. ‘* Accustom yourself,"’ he wrote, ‘‘ to 
think upon nothing but what you could freely reveal, 
if the question were put to you, so that, if your soul 
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were laid open, there would appear nothing but what 
was sincere, good-natured, and public-spirited, not so 
much as one voluptuous or luxurious fancy, nothing 
of hatred, envy, or unreasonable suspicion, nor aught 
else that you could not bring to the light without 
blushing.”’ 

The problem of a man’s thought is not only the 
problem of purity, it is also the problem of con- 
secutiveness, of fruitfulness, of veracity and accuracy. 
Most of us think very miscellaneously and spasmodi- 
cally. At the end of a half-hour, if some one should 
ask us ‘‘ What have you been thinking about ?'’ we 
should have to reply that we did not know. Our 
minds were vagrant. They had been working as im- 
mature and imperfect things. We had thought as 
children. Or, if we really think, our thought is fruit- 
less, light, ending nowhere, and developing no sub- 
stantial residuum that abides. And often our thought 
is vitiated by prejudice, by incoherence, by false as- 
sumptions. Few of us think clearly, forcefully, 
directly to an end. Paul disliked all unworthy and 
inadequate thinking. He did this kind when he was 
a child ; but he was not a child any more, and he con- 
demns all variability and vacillation of thought, all 
that obscurity of thought which the god of this world 
is glad to produce in the minds of men, the hardening 
of thought which shuts out new light and freedom, 
and all corruption of thought from the simplicity and 
purity that is toward Christ (2 Cor. 4: 4; 3:14; 
te 

Pat's own mind was a well-trained and powerful 
mind, but the best trained and most powerful mind 
cannot escape from those ‘‘ desires of the thoughts "’ 
which in the days of wrath Paul both felt and did. 
Even Paul required, as he well knew, some positive 
and direct law of the mind to help him to regulate 
and control his thoughts. What this was we easily 
discover. ‘*Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honorable, whatsoever things are just, what- 
soever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report ; if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these 
things *’ (Phil. 4 : 8), must have been the rule of his 
own thoughts. 

This is the only way to keep out evil. Think on 
the good. All such thinking expels evil. And it 
makes farther good thinking easier. The good that 
passes through the mind leaves traces of itself behind 
which serve to suggest it again. As Wordsworth 
says in ‘‘ The Excursion :"’ 


** And when the stream 
Which overflowed the soul was passed away, 
A consciousness remained that it had left 
Deposited upon the silent shore 
Of memory images and precious thoughts 
That shall not die and cannot be disturbed.’’ 


To whoever applies this rule of holy and noble and 
worthy thinking to his life Paul says, ‘‘ The peace of 
God shall guard your thoughts."’ 

Two qualities in the thoughts of Christians which 
seemed desirable to Paul were lowliness and unity. 
He did not like high or proud thoughts. He ex- 
horted men not to think too highly of themselves. 
And while he was always self-respecting on his own 
account he was not haughty or high-minded. In 
lowliness of mind alone is unity of mind ever likely 
to be found. Where men think much of themselves 
they are likely to think little of others. Where they 
are humble and modest in their own thoughts they 
are in a way to think generously of other men, and to 
become of one mind with them. Paul puts the two 
ideas together distinctly. ‘Be of the same mind 
one toward another. Set not your mind on high 
things. Be not wise in your own conceits.’" And he 
often recurs to his appeal for oneness of mind and 
judgment (Rom. 15 : 6; 1 Cor. 1:10;-2Cor. 13:11; 
Phil 2:2; 4: 2). 

The regeneration of our thoughts is not a mere 
matter ‘of will, in Paul's view. The will has much 
to do with the matter. Indeed, Paul often uses for 
‘*mind’’ a word which means also ‘‘will’’ He 
does so in his description of the hideous thoughts of 
the heathen when he says, ‘‘ As they refused to have 
God in their knowledge, God gave them up unto a 
reprobate mind.'" ‘‘The mind is its own place,"’ 
and can will heaven or hell for itself. But the will- 
ing of heaven is not the attainment of heaven. It is 
simply the choice of the processes which school the 
mind out of all uncleanness and evil into purity and 
good. And the fruit of these processes is an intel- 
lectual revolution, —the renewing of the mind (Rom. 
12:2; Eph. 4:17, 23). Someold thingsdie. They 
died in Paul. From the moment he fell blinded on 
the Damascus road, Paul's mind refused to think 
some of its old thoughts again. New things come to 
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birth, They leaped up in Paul. The Saviour, whose 
followers he had persecuted, was now sweet to him, 
and the face he had hated becante fair. . It was a new 
world into which Paul moved forward, for he looked 
on it with a new mind, and the thoughts he thought 
about it were new. And that renewing of the mind 
is for every man. 
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‘‘From within.’’ Those are-the great words of 
Jesus about life. In them he exalts the thoughts to 
their true place. What is there within will sooner or 
later be here without. Let us give heed with Paul to 
the banishing of the thoughts of flesh and death, and 
the acquisition of the mind which the peace of God 
guards in Christ Jesus, 
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How to Remember Eloquent Passages 

How a certain person recalls facts, or figures, or 
phrases, or strains, of particular interest to him, is a 
mystery to another whose mind or taste does not run 
in that direction. Yet the person wondered over 
may not be able to explain the matter, or to help 
another to its understanding. Thus in the case in- 
quired about of the Editor by a valued correspondent 
in Tennessee : 


In a recent number of The Sunday School Times your 
“Recollections of Dr. Joseph Parker’’ interested me very 
much, as, indeed, do all your ‘‘ recollections.'’ ‘Taking it for 
granted that you could not rely on memory for material for 
such articles, I wish you would please tell me, in a few words, 
what has been your custom, your manner, of preserving such 
facts. I wish to know the how. 

To notice how a student interested in athletics 
will recall scores of match games for years is a mystery 
to persons equally intelligent whose interests do not 
lie in that direction. So with other matters in other 
spheres. Many a lover of music is so impressed by a 
tune or a strain of music which he hears for the first 
time that he can repeat it by voice or on an instru- 
ment, or can even write it out in music copy, as 
surely as if it were still being sounded in his presence. 
This may surprise one who lacks that love of music, 
but to the other it seems simple and natural. Yet he 
may be unable to explain how he does it. Similarly 
in the case inquired about. The Editor regrets 
that he lacks true appreciation of music, and that he 
has not those qualities and powers that go with it. 
But from boyhood a love of cloquence and fine rheto- 
ric has seemed to take in his being the place that a 
love of music has in other minds, Hence a strain of 
eloquence or the sound of a fine rhetorical passage 
thrills and impresses him so that it enters into his being 
like a strain of music. He can repeat it, so that in a 
peculiar sense it becomes his own. If he repeats it 
to another by word of mouth or pen soon after hearing 
it, the thing is fastened in his memory. In this way 
he can still repeat eloquent passages which he heard 
five years ago, or twenty or fifty or more years ago. 
He has never employed any formal helps to memory 
beyond the aid of repeating it while fresh in mind. 
A lecture by Elihu Burritt, which the Editor heard 
when he was but seventeen or eighteen years old, 
he made his first note of some thirty years after, and 
then he wrote out much of it. Whatever natural ad- 
vantages you have, make the best use of them you 
can. The more you exercise them, the more you will 
have of them to exercise. 
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From the Records of 
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Whitman’s Missionary Board 

Those who have followed, in these columns, the 
discussion of the question whether Marcus Whitman 
saved Oregon to the Union, know that there is little 
light on the subject to be gained from the records of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, under whose auspices he labored in Oregon, 
—then a ‘‘foreign’’ land. But that there is nothing 
in those records which contradicts the claim has 
been pointed out more than once; and now the fol- 
lowing letter from Dr. E. E. Strong, Editorial Secre- 
tary of the Board, while reiterating that important 
truth, does throw positive light on Whitman's connec- 
tion with the emigration from the East to Oregon. 
Dr. Strong writes to The Sunday School Times : 

In response to your letter of December 31, I may add a little 
to the statements made in my letter which was presented in 
The Sunday School Times, affirming that there is nothing in 
the records of our American Board which militates against 
the claim made that Marcus Whitman saved Oregon to the 
Union. The records of the Board show that Dr. Whitman 
came to Washington, and that he subsequently appeared in 
Boston, very much to the surprise of the secretaries, having 
left his mission without the authorization of the Committee. 
He had. his own plans for the Board’s mission in Oregon, and 
for conducting a party across the mountains to settle in that 
territory. ‘Though the Prudential Committee had not favored 
the scheme which he had proposed, it is evident from the rec- 


ords of the Committee, at its meeting of April 4, 1843, that 
Whitman's personal statements carried conviction in regard to 
most of the points which he had on his mind. They approved 
of Dr. Whitman's ideas respecting the conduct of the mission. 
The minute of that day also mentions the presentation by Dr. 
Whitman of his plans for taking with him, on-his return to the 
mission, a company of “ intelligent and pious laymen to settle 
at or near the mission station, but without expense to the 
Board, or in connection with it.’’ This plan is given approval 
if the right men can be found. 

The reluctance of the Prudential Committee to connect the 
Board with any political moveme.it, or any enterprise not 
strictly missionary in its character, was doubtless the reason 
why so little is said in its records about that side of Whitman's 
work. But the action taken on that 4th of April, 1843, is con- 
clusive as to what Whitman’s plan was, and specially of his 
purpose to take the company of emigrants across the moun- 
tains to Oregon. ‘That he carried out this plan and took such 
a company is a fact sufficiently well established. The feat 
was a most remarkable one, but the American Board never 
discussed the political side of it. How much the plans and 
achievements of the heroic missionary had to do with saving 
Oregon to the United States is a point which, of course, could 
not be decided by reference to the documents at the Missionary 


Rooms. 
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Is a Bond-Servant a Slave ? 


Human words have their value, but they often 
confuse and sometimes mislead those who seek infor- 
mation through them. At the best, words are sug- 
gestive rather than definitive. Especially is this the 
case when a word from one language is translated 
into another language. English words are anything 
but definite. If we look for the definition of almost 
any word in the English dictionary, we are likely to 
find two or three, or sometimes five or more defini- 
tions. Hence it requires not only scholarship, but 
judgment, and an understanding of the readers who 
need information, to enable one to select the English 
word that will be most likely to convey correct infor- 
mation to one whom we would aid. This makes 
difficult the translation of Hebrew and Greek words 
in the Bible into English. Understanding the origi- 
nal language is but one factor in the case. This has 
to be borne in mind in such a case as is presented by 
an exceptionally intelligent student and teacher of the 
Bible in New York, who writes : 


I notice that in the Revised New Testament the word “' ser- 
vant"’ is generally translated in the margin ** bond-servant”’ 
eae Phil. 1:1; 2:7, ete.). Not being a Greek scholar 
myself, | have to depend upon Young, but I judge from that 
source that the word ‘‘ slave"’ would be quite as accurate and 
more intelligible to our more modern American ears. Will 
you advise me if this is so? 


Several Greek words in the Bible text can be trans- 
lated ‘* servant,"’ or ‘‘ ministry,"’ or ‘‘service.’’ One 
of these words is ordinarily translated ‘‘ minister ’’ 
(comp. Acts 6: 4; 2 Cor. 6: 4; 1 Tim. 1: 12; 
2 Tim. 4: 5, etc.). Yet while a clergyman is sup- 
posed to be God's minister or servant, it would be 
liable to misunderstanding if we called our pastor or 
our minister ‘‘our servant.’’ So, again, there is a 
word formerly translated ‘‘servant,"’ which by the 
Revisers is given in the margin ‘‘ bond-servant.’’ 
It refers to one who is bound to service for life. In 
a sense the idea was similar to slave; but the word 
‘*slave’’ is connected with ownership as a ‘‘chat- 
tel,"’ with a loss of personality, therefore it might 
convey a different idea from the Oriental term. 
‘*Bond-servant’’ is rather ‘life-servant,’’ or one 
bound to service for life. Thus our ancestors used to 
speak of one ‘‘ bound out’’ to service until twenty- 
one years of age. Yet they never thought of one as 
thus even for the time a ‘‘slave.’’ In the Old Ver- 
sion the Greek word translated ‘‘servant,’’ or ‘‘ bond- 
servant,’’ is used in Matthew 25 : 19, Romans 6 : 19, 
and other places, as applying to holy devotion to God 
in righteous service. When we hope to be finally wel- 
comed by ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful [bond-] ser- 
vant,’’ we do not mean that we think our best service 
of God is ‘‘slavish.'’ “One who is familiar with the 
bondage of Oriental bond-servants would not call 
them slaves, as better illustrating their relation to the 
head of the family. Words, as we uSe them, are at 
the best but suggestive, not definitive. 
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O LET progressive Sunday-school workers know what 
5 other progressive workers are doing is the purpose of 
this department. The Editor would like every Sunday- 
school in the land to send him regularly, at 1031 W alnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., information and printed matter of every 
description used in all departments of the Sunday-school. 
From among the material thus received, a limited selection 
will be described or reprinted here. 


Celebrate Washington’s Birthday 
in the Sunday-School 

February 22 falls this year on a Sunday. 
George G. Wallace of Omaha, President of the 
Nebraska State Sunday-school Association, calls at- 
tention to the fact that the opportunity is an excep- 
tional one for the Sunday-school's special recognition 
of the birthday of George Washington. A simple 
and effective exercise for the younger scholars is given 
on this page, linking patriotism with Home Missions, 
under the title «* Uncle Sam's Little Children." And 
every other department of the Sunday-school can in 
different ways observe the day. Dr. William Elliot 
Griffis of Ithaca, New York, makes the following in- 
teresting suggestions to readers of The Sunday School 
Times. 

Would it not be well, in celebrating February 22 in the Sun- 
day-school, not to concentrate attention solely upon Washing- 
ton's public life, nor fill the hour with excessive adulation of 
him, but to show, above all, gratitude to God? Let us dwell 
upon what makes a true man and nation. Let us, by poetry, 
prose, music, recitation, and responsive readings from the 
Bible, refresh our ideas of duty, enforce needed characteristics, 
and cultivate intelligent patriotism. 

Since so large a proportion, probably a majority, of our fel- 
low-citizens, are the descendants of other than English people, 
it might be well-to show Washington's interest in various 
nationalities, and how he tried to fuse all inheritances and 
traditions in one common Americanism of the noblest sort. 

From Washington's own writings one may gather a consid- 
erable body of quotations showing his clear faith in God, his 
respect for ‘the institutions of religion, and his own personal 
piety, which, according to the standard prescribed by Jesus 
Christ himself, was proved by fruits rather than by the mere 
leaves of profession. 

‘This we may do : 

1.. By showing Washington the boy, his obedience, self- 
control, improvement of opportunities, fair play, self-reliance, 
politeness, reverence, and willing service to God and man. 

2. By the inculcation of patriotism, apart from its martial 
features, as illustrated in the life of 
Washington the surveyor, explorer, 
legislator, chief executive, intelligent 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


Every day may I lay up a treas- 
ure of thought or deed to divide 
with my class next Sunday! Why 
should I pass along the street, or 
attend to my home duties, with 
unseeing eyes? Let me see the 
divine meaning in common things, 
and give what I have seen to 
make truth clearer to my class. 














If a home-missionary program is desired, it would be well to 
show just what we mean by home missions, and the various 
kinds of work it includes. So many people are absolutely 
ignorant on this point. In this connection it would be well to 
show the need of home missions in view of the perils to which 
the nation that owed its life to Washington is exposed. ‘These 
are well enumerated in Dr. Josiah Strong's book, ‘‘ Our 
Country *’ (obtainable from The Sunday School Times Co. ; 
cloth, 60 cents ; paper, 30 cents). 
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A Decision Day Warning 

From the Rev. John T. Faris, of Mt. Carmel, 
Illinois, comes the following timely and significant 
incident. 

Some years ago a bright girl of twelve heard the 
invitation to confess Christ given from the pulpit. 
Later in the day she shyly told her pastor she was 
ready, and asked if she might unite with the church. 
A moment's conversation convinced him of her readi- 
ness, and he promised to talk with her parents. Next 
day her father positively refused to permit her to take 
the step. He said he thought she had better wait a 
few years, 

On the day before that announced for the reception 
of members the pastor was in the child's home. 
While he waited for the parents to come into the 
room, the four-year-old sister talked to him. 












‘* Mary feels so bad to-day,’’ she prattled. ‘‘She 
does want to join so much. Why can't Mary join?" 

Oh the pity of it! the father blinded by prejudice, 
while his baby daughter sympathized with her sister 
in her grief. 

If only that father—and other fathers like him— 
could hear the bitter cry of an earnest Christian 
mother as she talked with her pastor of her wayward 
son! She had been telling of her longing to have 
him with her in the church. 

‘«Oh, why did I not encourage him, when, as a child 
of ten, he told me he wanted to join the church !"’ 
she said. His teacher had talked to him. Others in 
the class were ready, and he said he too was ready. 
But I persuaded him to wait a year or two, Obe- 
diently he waited. He is waiting still. He will not 
listen to me when I mention the church to him. 
What a mistake I made !"’ 


* 


International Bible-Reading Marker 

A book-marker may serve a double purpose. 
While keeping the place for the reader, it can also 
give one information which he needs close at hand. 
Since the adoption, by the Denver Convention, of the 
plan of the International Bible Reading Association, 
the Rev. E. Wesley Halpenny, general secretary of 
the Sunday-school Union of the province of Quebec, 
in conjunction with the Reading Association's pro- 
vincial secretary, has issued for distribution a card- 
board marker giving all needed information for the 
forming of branches for daily Bible reading. The 
Association now numbers about 750,000 members in 
all parts of the world. The daily portions all bear 
upon the International Lessons next to be. taught, 
and a branch can be formed by ten registered per- 
sons in any church or Sunday-school. A card con-, 
taining the readings for a year, in English or. French, 
and a monthly leaflet giving hints on the readings, is 
furnished to all members at six cents for single copies, 
and three cents in clubs of tenor more, The Church 
of England in Canada in many cases uses the Inter- 
national Lessons adapted to the 
Church Year ; and for these Bible 





and unselfish patriot. Surely this is 
needed. 

3- By the inculcation of moral as well 
as physical courage, as exemplified in 
the life of the Father of his Country. 

4. By showing how the grand old 
virtues of modesty, simplicity, purity of 
heart and mind, dignity, propriety, and 
truth, were exemplified in the boy. 

5. By picturing the man and the sage, 
the example of Washington as a Chris- 
tian, a devout worshiper, and a commu- 
nicant at the Lord's Supper. 

Special biblical readings might be 
used concerning our country, such as 
Deuteronomy 6 and 8, and concerning 
the man of God pictured in Psalms 15 
and 24, forgetting neither Psalm 115 : 1, 
nor the line of Robert Burns, ‘‘ The pa- 
triot’'s God peculiarly thou art."’ 


ELECT 


ing verses. 


The well-known writer on Sun- 
day-school and missionary pro- 
grams, Miss Belle M. Brain of 
Springfield, Ohio, has these good 
suggestions to offer : 


There are two lines of thought that 
Sunday-schools may take up for the day, 
—one, home missionary ; the other, pa- 
triotic. For the latter I would suggest 
a comparison between our country as it 
was in Washington's time and as it is 
now. Some one should speak of the ex- 
pansion of the nation territorially, po- 
litically, commercially. We have grown 
from a little country with small territory 
to a great world power with vast posses- 
sions. Have some one else speak of the 
great moral reforms since Washington's 
time. Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts says that 
in his lifetime ‘‘ five giant evils have been 
put down, and two more are so'nearly 
accomplished that we may almost say 
seven great reforms have been effected, 
—slavery, duelling, the lottery, the spoils 
system (civil service reform), and polyg- 
amy, have been blotted out of the land, 
while the secret ballot and temperance 
instruction in the public schools have 
been adopted in almost all states.” 
The great changes in social drinking 
should also be noted 





twelve children from 
primary or junior department, and 
have each learn one of the follow- 
Stretch a 
platform, and cut the twelve initial letters 
from cardboard, the colors rotating red, 
white, and bive. 
each letter put a little hook to hang it by. 
Give the letters to the children, and as 
each recites its verse, let the teacher hang 
its letter on the wire, so that, when the 
exercise is completed, the words ‘‘ Home 
Missions "’ will appear. 


Have you ever heard of the children, 
That Uncle Sam can claim, 
And how we are trying to tell them 
The story of Jesus’ name ? 


** Of such is the kingdom of heaven,” 
Our Lord Jesus Christ hath said ; 
He wants not only the white ones, 
But the black, the brown, and the red. 


My story is first of our Northland, 
Alaska's great mountains and vales, 
Where the children are waiting in darkness 
For the lights that never fails. 


Even though you may never have heard it, 
There are little white people out West 
Who have never heard of our Jesus, 
And how in him we are blest. 


with headquarters at Honolulu. 


Uncle Sam’s Little Children 


- A Washington’s Birthday Exercise for the Younger Departments 


By Amy Leigh Brain 


the 
wire across the 


At the top or back of 


NOTE.—Since the withdrawal of the American Board in 1870, mission work in the Hawaiian 
Islands has been under the care of the Hawaiian Evangelical Association, a local organization, 
At the close of the Spanish-American War, by common consent, 
the various home-mission boards undertook work in Cuba and Porto Rico, while the foreign 
boards started work in the Philippines and Ladrones. 


Many little folks live in the mountains, — 
Mountain whites, they are called, I am told ; 
They need all the help we can give them, ; . % 
They are out of the great Shepherd's fold. 


In the great big state of Utah, 
And some of the the other states too, 
There are thousands of Mormon children 
That must learn to love Jesus like you. 


Such great, great numbers of foreigners 
Have come to our land from abroad ; 
Neither they nor their poor little children 
Have heard very much about God. 


Still others that live in our country 
Are the Indian children so strong ; 
They are waiting to hear about Jesus, 
They have waited already too long. 


In the seas to the south of the homeland, 
Porto Rico and Cuba both lie ; 
‘There are thousands of little dark children, , 
‘**Oh, send us the gospel !"’ they cry. 


Of all Uncle Sam's little people, 
None more need the story that saves 
Than the black boys and girls of thie Southland, 
‘The children of those who were slaves. 


Now down by the Mexican border, 

But still in the country we lovs, 
Are hundreds of Mexican children, 
Who know little of Jesus above. 


So you see there are many to work for, 
And many to pray for as well. 
We children must help to send workers 
The story of Jesus to tell. 


students a similar card, containing 
readings for the year, beginning at 
Advent, arranged by the Inter- 
Diocesan Sunday-school Commit- 
tee of the Province of Canada, is 
issued at two cents each, or $1.50 
a hundred. Mr. Halpenny may 
be addressed at 372a St. Antoine 
Street, Montreal. 


All Offerings for Missions 
The number of schools which 
find it possible to give all of their 
offerings to missions is steadily 
increasing. This means that the 
church supports the teaching ser- 
vice. A Philadelphia Episcopal 
school has given thus for years, and 
in Rhode Island the Pawtucket 
Congregational Church has followed 
such a procedure in its suburban 
school in Darlington since its 
organization. This work is not a 
large one, but much good has been 
accomplished, and if little more 
was done than to instill the mis- 
sionary spirit into the people a good 
work will have been done. Tlie 
weekly contributions during the 
past two years amounted to $88. 16, 
the American Missionary Associa- 
tion securing $20; the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society, 
$20 ; the Sunday-school and Pub- 
lishing Society, $18.16; the School 
for the Blind in Pekin, $10; and 
the American Board, $20. A 
school started on such a missionary 
foundation is sure to put to shame 
the schools that cannot afford to 
give to any object but themselves ! 
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How Shall We Educate 
Children’s Feelings ? By Patterson 


Ill; Creating an Atmosphere 


S HAS been shown in previous articles, the feelings 
are mainly to be educated by indirect modes or 
suggestions. When these are.constant and regu- 

lar, they produce moral or spiritual ‘‘ atmosphere,’ and 
from this atmosphere the affective life takes its tone 
and color by breathing and basking, rather than by 
eating or conscious appropriation. 

It is easy to see how this process of assimilating 
motives, desires, propensities, dispositions, sensibili- 
ties, etc., will go on through the suggestions of sur- 
roundings. A neat, orderly, tasteful home; a house- 
hold free from censoriousness or incessant iconoclasm, 
and one where the signs of respect and affection are 
always in evidence, —these beget feelings of their own 
kind. y 

We direct the child’s feeling when we deliber- 
ately place him in an atmosphere from which he 
is expected to imbibe wholesome. affectional senti- 
ments and ideals, more or less unconsciously it may 
be, but none the less positive and real. He does not 
see that he is directed, as he does see when a parent 
or teacher or employer gives him a positive order. 


The Railway-Station Tramp Gets a Suggestion 


Take an illustration of indirect direction—not from 
’ child life : Some time ago I was compelled to wait for 
a belated train in a small way station late at night. 
There was no ticket office nor any official guardian of 
the station, and when I arrived there in company with 
some others who were returning from a social func- 
tion, the station had been taken possession of by a 
tramp.. Some of the party being averse to coming 
into such close quarters with the unsightly creature, 
remained outside. Among those who came in was 
an elderly gentleman, who, after seating himself at 
the farthest possible remove from the tramp, took out 
a cigar and made ready to. light it. I immediately 
pointed to a sign which the gentleman had not seen, 
as it was on the wall directly over his head. He 
looked disappointed as, throwing away the match, and 
putting the cigar in its case again, he said loudly and 
clearly, ‘‘1 am much obliged to you, sir; it is a good 
thing to obey the law."’ I felt quite confident from 
his manner that he was indirectly suggesting to the 
tramp that, even though there was no officer of the 
law present to enforce it, and that even though he 
were a man of large means and influence, who might 
be supposed to have some privileges, yet he respected 
and obeyed authority. Whether the tramp took the 
lesson or not, it was a true specimen of the mode of 
influencing by indirection ; and no one can say but 
‘that, by the psychic law of association, the lesson 
might, at some future time, return to the forlorn way- 
farer's conscience as an efficient cause of moral 
reformation, or at least for respect for authority. 


A Custom-House Lesson in Patriotism 


Now every parent owes it alike to his country and 
to his children to create in his own home a sentiment 
of respect for ordained powers. He can do this bet- 
ter than by simply ordering or preaching obedience 
in the abstract. When a concrete situation arises, let 
him do as the gentleman did in the railway station— 
he spoke his sentiment and acted on it. The real 
spirit of anarchy and infidelity takes root in homes 
where law is triumphantly circumvented or openly 
defied. A family arriving from Europe can be taught 
a wholesome lesson by a father’s attitude toward the 
Custom-house law and regulation, even though he 
protest against its injustice or unwisdom. 

A child's feelings, sentiments, or instincts, can thus 
be given direction indirectly, rather than by prescrip- 
tion or formal instruction. A father must say some 
things and do many things quite superfluous in his 
own life for the sake of creating atmosphere and ac- 
centuating impressions. He might pay his customs 
duty in sullen silence, and so lose to his children the 
lesson of honor which they might take from a more 
open expression of his respect for obnoxious law. It 
might not seem necessary to a father to display a flag 
on a national /é¢e day—especially if he felt a little 
lazy about getting it out and making it fast to the 
window-sill. Yet the feeling of patriotism would be 
inspired if he were to display enthusiastic energy in 
common with the community. 

It is advisable for a timid father to display courage 
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before a timid child, whether that courage is in en- 
countering a wild beast, in breasting a blizzard, in 
voting against a bad political candidate, or in taking 
a dose of repulsive medicine. In such cases courage 
is not inspired by mere bluff and brag, but by an 
obvious timidity resolutely overcome. 

Neither is the child to be inspired with courage by 
simply insisting that he must be courageous—some 
day. We must, in fact, show feeling, in order to be- 
get like feeling in others; and we must respect their 
feelings before we can train their emotions and senti- 
ments into healthy action. If a child has a strong 
like or dislike for a picture, a song, a symphony, a 
wall-paper, a carpet, an animal, a study, or what not, 
we are not to laugh it out of countenance, even 
though it seems to our larger culture to be vicious or 
evanescent. The first requirement of a wholesome 
atmosphere is sympathy. Differences of sentiment 
and variances of feeling are quite in order then. But 
their expression must be kind, respectful, and just. 
Interest generates in feelings, —it zs feeling, in fact, — 
and if we want to train our children’s féelings we 
must have an interest in their interests. Conversely, 
if we would take an interest in their interests we 
must respect their feelings. 

The vision of a father standing for duty, however 
unpleasant and exasperating, will rise in the child's 
later years as an ideal, a sentiment, and instinct of 
soul, or an incitement to right action, and as a far 
more effective moral stimulus than any mere abstract 
maxims, texts, or codes of ethics. 

This again suggests the importance of this law of 
association and recollection in the education of the 
feelings. Music and pictures, and kind words and 
heroic affections, have their zmmediate value as refin- 
ing and ennobling influences. The child in the home 
is more or less played upon by them as atmospheric 
or environing forces, but this is not the end of their 
educative function. 


What Will the Old Associations Bring Up? 


Some day the boy grown to be a wayward man will 
see a picture in a shop window, or mayhap on a 
saloon wall, and then all the old home atmosphere 
will envelop his soul, and he will be, at least for the 
moment, a child with pure and saintly surroundings 
again. Cases are not rare where a phrase, a verse, a 
tune, a picture, an odor, a bit of landscape, a book 
cover, or what not, has wrought its final triumph 
through memory awakened by association. 

Now note,—a helter-skelter, whimsical, disordered, 
inharmonious, unsystematic, unpunctual, worrying, 
inconstant household is not likely to be a very health- 
ful present or future influence. Even if the walls dis- 
play good pictures or re-echo good music, or the 
shelves hold good books, or the windows open on 
fine vistas, the tone of the moral atmosphere called 
up in after years by association with these very things 
may be anything but a healthy memory. — It will 
make a difference whether an odor of cake or pudding 
recalls a mother moving with cheery grace among her 
domestic duties, or whether it recalls one belated at 
meal-time by a whist tournament. It will make a 
difference whether a strain of music recalls a family 
settled at the fireside, or a deserted room whence the 
father and the elder brothers have scattered to clubs 
and theaters. Some things are not wrong or harmful 
directly in themselves, but they are deleterious in 
making the atmosphere cold, heavy,- stagnant, and 
spiritually soporific, if not pernicious. 


Give Your Children Happy Memories 


In his ‘* Reign of Law’’ James Lane Allen has this 
fine passage : ‘‘O ye who have young children, if 
possible, give them happy memories! Fill their 
earliest years with bright pictures! A great historian 
many years ago wrote it down that the first thing con- 
quered in battle are the eyes ; the soldier flees from 
what he sees before him. But so often in the world’s 
fight we are defeated by what we look back upon ; 
we are whipped in the end by the things we saw in 
the beginning of life.'’ 

Some years ago Mr. Henry T. Bailey of Massachu- 
setts wrote an article on ‘‘ Fatherhood,’’ sub-titled 
‘*A Radiant Memory,’’—which begins by saying ‘I 
have no theories of fatherhood to present, only a radi- 
ant memory.'’ He then goes on with fine, frank 
simplicity to describe the father of his childhood. 
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Among other recollections is that of his breaking a 
pane of glass with a stone, and the agony of following 
his mother’s advice and telling his father about it. 
But the confession brought forth kind words from the 
father, and a kiss on the forehead. ‘The memory 
of that kiss will go with me as a benediction forever,"’ 
he now writes. And he gives a glowing account of 
the moral atmosphere of that home. He tells how 
his father played with the children ; how he some- 
times found his father alone with his Bible or upon 
his knees. And he adds, ‘‘He never made us boys 
a promise which he did not keep ; never deceived 
us, ... never required the formation of an intellec- 
tual or moral habit which he did not himself ex- 
emplify,’’ etc. Observe the man of station and 
character now living in the influence of that indirect 
teaching, —that wholesome atmosphere of family life. 
It might be interesting, if there were space for it, to 
go farther into detail. We should see how uncon- 
sciously the emotions were trained in respect, rever- 
ence, cheerfulness, joy, hope, forgiveness, sympathy, 
a delight in order and in things of beau*y, gentleness, 
and peace. With these would come the instinct of 
power and the desire to be and to do,-—the will to 
perform. 


Pasteur’s Tribute to His Parents 

One more noteworthy illustration is to be found in 
the distinguished Pasteur. On the house of his birth 
he placed a commemorative tablet thus inscribed : 
‘‘O my father and mother, who lived so simply in 
that tiny house, it is to you that I owe everything! 
Your eager enthusiasm, my mother, you passed on 
into my life. And you, my father, whose life and 
trade were so toilsome, you taught me what patience 
can accomplish with prolonged effort. It is to you 
that I owe tenacity in daily labor.’’ 

Observe these two states, —enthusiasm and tenacity, 
—both possible only through the strength of feeling in 
which they are rooted, and both finding their outlet 
through a will that worked wonders for the world. 
Mere intellectual capacity never would have made 
Pasteur a success. Intensity—enthusiasm and te- 
nacity—made him the world’s benefactor, for they 
moved him to triumphant deeds. 

In the cases just cited we cannot say how far the 
home atmosphere and indirect influence was delibe- 
rately designed as a mode of education, and how 
much of it was simply a matter of personal character. 
We do not need to know. The simple fact is that 
these parental traits and personalities were markedly 
educative, and continued as felt influences through 
life. Neither do we know how much formal effort at 
teaching and training those parents made, nor do we 
need to. 

The interesting fact again is that the memories of 
these sons are radiant with the /ee/ings which moved 
the fathers and the mothers to just and useful lives. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


The Big Beech-Tree’s Story 


By W. H. Johnson 


(Continued from the issue of January 10) 


HE rain was soon over, and the sun-rays streamed 
through the leaves of the two Beech-trees, mak- 
ing every drop of water shine like a crystal. 

‘« How pretty the little raindrops and the sunshine 
make us!"’ cried the little tree. ‘‘ But I want to 
hear the rest of your story."’ 

‘« Well, let me see where I stopped. Oh, yes! I 
had just finished telling about the yellow-hammers. 
While they were building their nest, a pair of little 
red squirrels came here to live, right down inside that 
big knot-hole where that largest limb grows out. 
They could go in at the knot-hole, or start in at the 
big hollow place down by my roots and come up on 
the inside. They were pretty little fellows,—and how 
they did tear around and play over me after their little 
ones got big enough to come out and play with them ! 
But they were real little rascals, and would even steal 
the eggs out of the bird's nests, if they got a chance. 

‘*One day they went over to that big walnut-tree 
by the road and found 2 red-headed woodpecker’s 
nest,—and such a fight you never:saw! They were 
just determined -~to get into the ‘nest; but the wood- 
peckers made such a clatter that ali the other birds 
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on this side of the hill came to help them. At last 
the squirrels had to give it up, and they came scam- 
pering back to the hole as fast as they could run, with 
the woodpeckers and five or six robins and blue-jays 
after them. Not long after that the squirrels went 
down over the hill to live, and I just believe it was all 
because the birds frightened them so badly.’’ Then 
the big tree was silent for a while. 

«Is that all ?"’ the little tree asked. 

‘«No, not quite, but I was a little tired. Out on 
the end of that long limb, just over your head, a little 
flycatcher had its nest. It was the most cunning little 
nest you ever saw, and so well hid in the fork of the 
limb that the little boys and their papa never found it 
until the little birds were old enough to fly away. 
While the mama bird sat on the eggs to hatch out 
the little flycatchers, the papa bird would sit on that 
dead limb on the next tree and watch for insects flying 
around. Whenever he saw one, he would dart out 
and catch it. Sometimes he would eat it himself, and 
sometimes bring it to the mama bird on the nest. 
Then he would go back to the same limb and watch 
for more. 

‘«Then two doves had a nest right close up to my 
trunk, on this broad, flat limb, where a few sticks 
were enough to keep the eggs from rolling off. They 
are too lazy to build much, as other birds do, but I 

' like them pretty well anyhow. One day, when their 
little ones were just about big enough to learn to fly, 
the little boys and their papa came up so close that 
the old dove thought they would find the young ones, 
and what do you think she did ?"’ 

‘*T don't know,”’ said the little tree. 

‘*Well, she fell right down on the ground, as if her 
wing was broken, and went fluttering off through the 
grass, with the little boys chasing after her. When 
they got clear away from the tree, then she flew 
away. 

‘* Did she fly back to the nest ?"’ 

‘‘No; she waS too wise for that, as she didn't 
want them to find out where the nest was. She flew off 
in another direction until they had gone home. But 


ee 


‘“‘“If I Were 
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-you mustn’t‘ask me any more questions, or I shall not 


get this story done at all. There were other birds 
that made their nests in my branches, but I am not 
going to tell you about them to-day. I'll just tell you 
about my little chipmunk, and then stop. He came 
first when the nuts were falling off my twigs, and he 
liked the taste of them, so he dug a hole down deep 
under one of my big roots, just across from the white- 
footed mouse’s hole, and made a little round room at 
the end of it to hide nuts in. He would scratch 
around in the leaves till he found as many nuts as he 
could hold in his mouth, and then go whisking down 
the hole with them. He lived there all winter, as 
cozy as he could be, with beechnuts for breakfast 
and dinner and supper every day. But now I must 
stop."’ 

, It's getting cold,’’ said the little tree, rustling its 
leaves together in the wind. 

Yes,’ said the big tree. ‘‘I know what this 
wind means. It is blowing from over the top of the 
hill, and the frost comes that way. To-morrow morn- 
ing there may be a hard frost, and then my top leaves 
will all be turning brown. I will shelter you for 
a while, and your leaves will stay green until mine 
are falling all around you. But yours will fall too, 
before long, and then we shall both be bare all 
winter."’ 

‘“‘O dear!" said the little tree, shivering. 
will be so cold !"’ 

‘*You will not mind it,’’ the big tree answered. 
‘The frost on our bare twigs will be very pretty on 
sunshiny mornings, and prettier yet when the moon 
shines on us. Perhaps the little boys will come up 
with their papa, some night when the moon is bright, 
just to see us ; and then, when there is snow on the 
ground, we can watch the little boys sliding on the 
slope over there by the elms and maples. But you 
are half asleep, little tree, and I am tired. Good- 
night."’ 

But the little tree was too sleepy even to say ‘‘ Good- 
night."’ 

GRANVILLE, OHIO. 
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a Minister ”’ 


By a Layman 


One of the most prominent laymen in America, and one of the most prominent ministers, have 
been asked by The Sunday School Times to contribute a series of articles on the subjects, 


respectively, “If I Were a Minister,” and “If I Were a Layman.” 
sides appeared respectively in the issues ef December 20 and January 3. 


The first articles on the two 
The series is in no 


sense a debate, as the two sets of articles are written without reference to each other. 


iI. How I Would Make Pastoral Calls 


N THE first place, I would make them. If I had 
an assistant pastor, I would let him do half my 
preaching rather than my half of the calling. If 

God called me to preach, I should consider it also a 
call to call. 

Not that calling is time wasted, even so far as 
preaching is concerned. The sermon that is not born 
in conversation is still-born. ‘‘ Look into thine own 
heart and write’’ is a maxim that has spoiled many a 
discourse. How can the preacher find out what to 
preach about except by talking with folks, learning 
thus their doubts and temptations, their joys and sor- 
rows? The best sermon material is never books, but 
hearts. Every book sermon has a titlepage that is 
read by the consciousness of each layman in the con- 
gregation, and serves as notification that the discourse 
is not for him, but at the very first words of a talk- 
inspired sermon the layman pricks up his ears. 

The manner, too; of the best preaching, as well as 
the matter, comes from calling. The true master 
of men’s hearts uses in the pulpit a conversational 
style, and declaims no more than he would in a 
parlor. Indeed, the church got its glorious start in 
parlors, meeting around from house to house. How 
we forget that ! 

I would call on my parishioners, then, because | 
wanted to. If 1 couldn't get up an appetite for it, I'd 
leave the ministry. Not the most accomplished actor 
could make a perfunctory call seem other than per- 
functory. There is only way to appear interested in 
people, and that is to de interested in them. If I had 
trouble in remembering names, faces, circumstances, 
{ should know that I was too self-centered. If I 
sighed, on leaving the door, ‘‘ There, ¢Aafs done |"’ 
| should know that it was not done. If I made no 
calls except ‘‘as per schedule’’ (to adopt business 


slang), I should know that I had not fairly entered on 
the King’s business. 

Not that I should not have a schedule ; I should, 
only no one should know it. Street after street, dis- 
trict after district, each quarter-year should see the 
field ‘‘covered'’ as thoroughly as by a newspaper re- 
porter. But my calling should not be merely busi- 
nesslike. 

Indeed, the quintessence of calls is ‘‘just running 
in.'' Not waiting till you can gather the entire family, 
not sending word ahead of you ‘‘as per schedule,"’ 
just a whiff of friendliness on the inspiration of the 
moment, and off again, —those are the calls that warm 
the cockles of folks’ hearts. Recognize their value, 
count them in, and you have largely solved the time 
problem involved in calling. 

How long ¢s a call, any way? Some men make 
longer calls in passing me on the street than others 
make in an hour's visitation. They call me, they hail 
me as a skipper heartily sings out to a passing ship. 
It is the brotherly touch I want, the cheery, helpful, 
impress on life, the electric thrill ; and, if I get that, 
what care I where I get it, whether in my front parlor 
or on Broadway, or in how brief atime? But I must 
not give the impression that my calls, if I were a 
minister, would be hap-hazard in their aims or trifling 
in their contents. The one point in which I mainly 
take exception to the ministerial call as it is commonly 
practiced is in its failure to come to the point. “A 
minister's calls should call men to Christ. 

Not, of course, that the .minister must always talk 
religion ; not, of course, that in the old-fashioned 
way he should place the frightened family in a row, 
and solemnly catechize each member in regard to his 
spiritual state, ending with a funereal prayer; but 
the minister should talk religion as well as preach it. 
To be sure, so should laymen talk religion, freely, 
naturally, frequently, and the kingdom would ad- 
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vance prodigiously if we did ; but how are we ever 
likely to do it if the ministers do not set us an ex- 
ample? 

It is not talking religion to ask minutely and sym- 
pathetically after the health of each member of the 
family, to inquire how far the children have got in 
school, to chuck the baby under the chin, to learn 
what new families have come into the neighborhood, 
and whether they: belong to your theological pound ; 
not is it talking religion to discuss the latest credal 
heresy, or to dilate upon some phase of church me- 
chanics, like the last social or the next ladies’ mis- 
sionary meeting. These may all be good and reli- 
gious, but they are all side issues at the best. 

The churchly small-talk that makes up the average 
pastoral call may roll off one’s soul like quicksilver, 
and leave it no whit better or happier. The only 
test of a religious conversation is this: Has it lifted me 
nearer to Christ ? 

Now I believe that in no way—not even by angelic 
sermons—can a preacher help men so much as by 
frankly and boldly conversing with them on the 
highest themes of life,—their sins and temptations, 
their praying, their giving and forgiving, their Bible- 
reading, their doubts, their dreams and ambitions, 
their consciousness of Christ and realization of im- 
mortality. The minister's talk should prepare us for 
the talk we shall enjoy in heaven. It should be talk 
that easily and naturally drifts into the bended knee 
and united prayer. A pastoral call, though it need 
not always end in prayer, usually should, and always 
should end in the ready possibility of prayer. 

But the people would be scared by such pastoral 
calls? They don’t want them? Very likely. (But 
what a commentary on the state of the church!) It 
is the minister's chief business to make them want 
them. In other words, it is the minister's chief 
business to make religion a matter of daily, unabashed, 
natural living and talking. 

I do not wish to turn our parlors into Protestant 
confessionals. I advocate no prayers at the street 
corners, no Puritan parade of cant religious terms, 
nothing of the sort. You know I don't. 

And I don't expect, either, that folks could be 
brought to enjoy genuine religious conversation ex- 
cept by long and gradual approaches. I am only 
saying what I, a layman, would try to do if I were a 
minister, and I should be dissatisfied until I had at- 
tained it. 

The introduction—the glad, insistent introduction 
—of thoughts of Christ into the midst of our toiling, 
darkened world, that is the true minister's call. I 
had it in mind to dilate on many particulars, but 
really all is said when that is said. 

I intended to beg ministers to have the same air for 
all sorts and conditions of men,—not a poor folks’ 
air, and a business men’s air, and a children's air, 
and an old people's air. But no ministerial staginess 
is possible when the one thought is to get Christ into 
men’s lives. 

I was going to discuss calls of condolence, inyeigh 
against their frequent constraint and formality, and 
urge ministers to leap at once upon the only elements 
of comfort: ‘‘O my brother, my sister! there is 
another life; it is near at hand; a loving Christ is 
there ; your dear one is there ; you will be there soon 
yourself,’’ 

I purposed to advocate calls of congratulation, in- 
sisting that ministers should be the first (somehow !) 
to learn of a man’s joys and successes, and ‘ drop 
in" to exult with him, and bid him keep a level head 
withal. " 

It was my design to urge ministers to make calls 
more often in company with their brother ministers, 
after Mr. Sheldon’s heartening fashion, and often to 
get some members of their church to join in calling 
on a stranger. 

I had much to say about calls on business men, 
that should make the merchant realize that his is also 
the King’s business. 

Especially, I intended to enlarge on the fact that, 
though the minister should never wait for a formal 
return of his call, yet the right kind of calling always 
makes people eager to call on him till his study be- 
comes the heart-center, the depot of cheer and in- 
spiration for the entire congregation. 

I wanted to expatiate upon all this, and more ; but it 
is all said in a pregnant nutshell when I say that the 
true minister's calls will bring Christ close to men. 
When Christ is brought to men courageously, actually, 
then everything else that is good comes to pass. 

And now I think that with one more article, telling 
how I would ran the church, | shall have disclosed 
sufficiently what one layman would do if he were a 
minister. 
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Don’t Hold Your Bundles ! 
By Julia H. Thayer 


OADED to the chin with packages, traps, and 
parcels, tensely erect in a straight-back chair, 
sat the weary shopper in the station waiting- 

room at the close of a bargain day. 

The place was nearly deserted ; there were empty 
rocking-chairs galore, an inviting couch beckoned 
from a secluded corner. But the tired, rigid little 
soul would none of these creature comforts, and, when 
I went to my train, | left her still sitting in the same 
position, with that strained, set look on her face, 
while she convulsively clutched Ker lapful of bundles. 

Type everlasting of those who hug their burdens 
of care when they might just as well let them drop 
down to their feet; who choose the stiffest, most 
cramped positions in life, while an easy, relaxed atti- 
tude is to be had for the taking; who seem almost 
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wilfully to select the hardest seats of duty, ignoring 
the big-armed comfortable rockers of rest, made 
just to soothe racked nerve and weary brain. 

Why should we go out of our way to hunt for hard 
times? As we go along, enough of that sort of thing 
will be provided for our highest development. There 
is no reason why we should go about as roaring lions 
to seek what of trial or of tribulation we may devour. 
There is large virtue in that necessity which bows to 
the inevitable, but there is none in needless self- 
inflictions. Inglorious ease is one thing, asceticism 
is another. Seeking trouble is about as bad as fleeing 
from it, and bearing trial needlessly is no better than 
shirking it. 

‘* Never trouble trouble till trouble troubles you "’ 


ha& in it more of philosophy than of poetry. Whenever 

possible, rest the hands, rest the head, rest the heart. 

Never take up a burden that is just as well off where it is. 
Cuicaco, ILL. 
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A Sunday-School that Holds the Grown Folks 


By Lida Myra Keck 


NE frequently hears the expression ‘‘ organized 
to death,’’ but St. James Methodist Episcopal 
Sunday-school of Chicago is a remarkable ex- 

ample of organized spirituality, or, if you please, 
Christianity, in its true spiritual sense. 

The superintendent, Wilbur R. Davis, called the 
attention of the Sunday-school Board to the need of 
an Adult Department, and the Board approved the 
plans for the department as laid out by him. Through 
pulpit, platform, and printed announcements, a few 
classes were gathered, and good music and good meth- 
ods did the rest. 

Each department is fully and intelligently orga- 
nized. A knowledge of the working of the entire 
school would be valuable to any Sunday-school 
worker, but the present sketch is to compass the 
Adult Department only. 


Fifteen Classes, Orchestra, and Choir, 
in the Adult Department Alone 


The Adult Department of the St. James Sunday- 
school is composed of fifteen classes, a large orchestra, 
a department choir, superintendent, chorister, two 
secretaries, and various other officers. Its classes 
were organized with the distinct purpose that every 
member of the school should be assigned to a class 
which would aid in developing his or her peculiar trend 
of thought. For the busy, earnest business man there 
was organized the Business Men's Bible Class ; so- 
cially inclined young people were placed in classes 
whose aim is to develop the social side of the religious 
life ; for the musician, the Choir Bible Class ; for the 
older women, a Mothers’ Class ; for prospective teach- 
ers and workers, the Wesley Bible Class and the 
Bible Inquiry Class. Each of these classes is per- 
fectly organized, with president, secretary, and other 
officers, 


A Business Men’s Class 


The Business Men's Bible Class numbers nearly a 
hundred men. Many of these are commercial trav- 
elers, who feel, whenever their business brings them 
to Chicago, that they have a Sunday-school home 
where a warm welcome awaits them. An able busi- 
ness man leads the class in interesting and helpful 
discussions upon the lesson and other subjects grow- 
ing out of it Papers are frequently read and dis- 
cussed. Meetings of the class are held at the homes 
of members, the chief feature of these meetings being 
the discussion of leading political and national ques- 
tions from a religious standpoint. By this means 
men are led to think and speak of the deeper things 
of life in a wholesome and helpful way. 

A natural sequel to the men’s class is the Woman's 
Bible Class. The social work of this class is harmo- 
nized as much as possible with that of the Business 
Men's Bible Class, and the work is very effective and 
far reaching. 


How Wesley Bible Class Works 


The Wesley Bible Class, led by a noble and able 
deaconess, is in every respect worthy of its name. In 
this class the writer has observed more of the real 
spirit of the great Wesley than is generally found in 
modern Methodist institutions ; that is, like the origi- 
nal little band of ‘* methodists,"’ it is verily a ‘‘ society 


for the promotion of holiness,"’ in the true sense of 
that much-abused word. Young men and women 
mingle here, and the members are subdivided into 
groups of ten, each ten having a leader, whose 
duty it is to look after the others, call upon them 
when ill, inquire into their spiritual standing, and 
discover the reason for any protracted absence. New 
tens are continually being formed, as the membership 
mcreases. This class has furnished a large number 
of teachers and workers to the school. A native 
worker in India is supported by the class. 


Young Men’s and Young Women’s Classes 


The three Young Men's Bible Classes, led also by 
competent persons, are composed of bright, energetic 
young men between the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
five years. Social entertainments are given by these 
classes, consisting sometimes of class ‘‘ stag’’ parties, 
and sometimes of joint socials with the young women’s 
Bible classes. 

Six Young Ladies’ Bible Classes, each possessing 
some particular distinguishing feature, afford oppor- 
tunity for any young woman to study the Bible in the 
way best suited to her needs and abilities. 


Choir and Cadet Bible Classes 


The Choir Bible Class is, by its very nature, a 
musical organization. Indeed, the class is a well- 
equipped choir, which aids the orchestra and choris- 
ter very materially in the opening half-hour song 
service. This departure is found to be a most pleas- 
ing feature of the school, being conducive to ‘‘har- 
mony’’ in more ways than one. 

Near the choir class is the Cadet Bible Class, and 
here the writer fain would have lingered,—bright- 
faced young men, eager and full of life, listening at- 
tentively and respectfully to the teachings of the great 
Captain of our salvation. This class is composed, as 
its name implies, from the cadets, and its social af- 
fairs take on, as may be conjectured, somewhat of a 
military air. This is, indeed, a training-school for 
soldiers of the cross. 


A Bible Inquiry Class 


A Bible Inquiry Class has been recently organized, 
where young men and women may gain a thorough 
training, provided they promise to give at least one 
year to teaching in the Sunday-school. The Inter- 
national Lessons are not followed by this class, but 
the Bible is systematically and practically studied 
from another standpoint. One of the professors of 
New Testament theology from the University of Chi- 
cago conducts the study of this class. 

Members of the church who are too aged or infirm 
to attend the Sunday morning sessions of the school 
take advantage gladly of the Home Department work, 
which, however, is so well known that it is unneces- 
sary to describe it here. 

When any member of the school leaves the city, 
or removes to another part of it, his name is entered 
upon the honorary membership roll, and twice a year 
a letter from the department secretary is received by 
him. These letters give him a history of the school, 
thus keeping him constantly in touch with its work- 
ings. A pretty souvenir pamphlet is also mailed him 
at intervals. . The first name on this honorary mem- 
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bership roll is that of the Rev, Rebert McIntyre, the 
talented and beloved founder of St. James Church. 


Other Features of the Adult Work 

The Adult Department has its own opening and 
closing exercises, but occasionally the closing exer- 
cises are held in the church auditorium, Varied 
features of interest to thé entire school are introduced 
each Sunday morning. Frequently the kindergart- 
ners come into the Adult Department room, and sing 
a little song, bringing back the memories of life’s 
springtime to older hearts. There is often a speaker 
from another part of the city, or from abroad. Some- 
times noted gospel singers, such as the Fiske Jubilee 
Singers, lend their services to the school. Indeed, so 
many are the attractions that the limits of this article 
forbid even their tabulation. 

In the face of the perfect organization of this: mag- 
nificent machine, the spiritual side of the work:.is 
equally marked and tangible. The sweet spirit of 
the Christ is present from Kindergarten to Mothers’ 
Class, and with these characteristics *t is not out of 
place to predict a great future for the school, which in 
a few years has attained the proportions of a moral 
giant. 

CHICAGO, 
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Wonders with a Meaning 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
“His Work is Perfect”’ 


AKE any leaf of a million on atree. It is made 
on a perfect pattern. Its thousands of veins 
and veinulets, canals full of streams journeying 

to and fro, lungs breathing air and elaborating blos- 
som, wood, and fruit, are all made on the pattern 
shown it by God in the Mount, and all drawn and 
enfolded in the tiny seed. 

One of the fine recreations of the microscopist is to 
study seeds. All of one kind are alike, not discern- 
ibly different, but different kinds are most beautifully 
distinguished. So the countless flowers of a field. of 
buckwheat or other blossoms are all perfectly alike, 
and the journeying bee finds none without its honey. 
All are built to a perfect pattern. 

The point of a human-made needle is coarse and 
slivery compared with a bee sting. The finest thing 
in nature and the light that reveals it are inconceivably 
perfect. Atoms which no eye ever discerned bear all 
the marks and show all the behavior of manufactured 
articles. Diamonds made in the dark, under fearful 
pressure of superincumbent rocks, are not more true 
to goniometrical tests than are atoms to thought-tests. 
Perfection is the ideal. 

Not only is‘ this so in the least, but in the greatest. 
The worlds are swung by immeasurable forces. To 
bind this world*to the sun by steel wires would re- 
quire them to be placed on every square inch of land 
and sea, from pole to pole, and from side to side. A 
mouse could not run around among them. This vast 
centrifugal force is as elastic as a rubberthread. The 
world in this winter to-day is 3,236,000 miles nearer 
the sun than in its summer to-morrow. Yet in this 
varying and swift flight of a thousand miles a minute 
the world is never an inch out of place nor a second 
out of time. There is no increment of imperfection 
that, accumulated for a million years, can bring dis- 
aster. The famous clock of Strassburg was set going 
two hundred and thirty-three years ago by the force 
of gravitation acting on its weights. During all that 
time it has never gained or lost a second by reason 
of any variation in the steady downpull of that power. 
What Moses declared thousands of years ago, science 
enables us to appreciate : ‘‘ His work is perfect."’ 
Great and marvelous are thy works, O Lord God the 
Almighty ! and that my soul knoweth right well. 

If perfection is the law and ideal for things of k 
consequence, what about persons of most consequence, 
for whom all these perfect things were made? We 
shrink not from the idea, but from its possibility. Yet 
it is the distinct edict or promise of the Judge, «‘ Ye 
therefore shall be perfect as your heavenly Father is 
perfect.’’ 

In what respect is this perfection predicted? See 
previous verses. Perfect in love. How can it be? 
Because the new heart is God's immediate creation. 
He who perfects atoms andrworlds can perfect a heart 
that he creates. Then to keep it perfect in this respect 
‘« the love of God is shed abroad like a river through- 
out our hearts by the Holy Ghost given unto us.’’ 

UNIVERSITY Park, CoLo. 

The second of a series of brief but significant articles by 


Bishop Warren on the marvels of the universe, and their 
message to Christian believers. 
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Lesson 6. Feb. 8. The Church at Corinth Founded 


Acts 18: I-11. (Study vs. 1-17.) Memory verses: 9-11. 








Golden Text: Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.—1 Cor. 3: 11. 


COMMON VERSION 


1 After these things Paul departed from 1 After these 
Ath’ens, and came to Cér’inth ; Athens, and came to Corinth. 2 And he 

2 And found a certain Jew named Aq’ui-la, found a certain Jew named Aquila, a man of 
Pontus by race, lately come from Italy, with 
his wife Priscilla, because Claudius had com- 
manded all the Jews to depart from Rome : gogue, believed on the Lord qith all his 
house ; and many of the Co-rin’thi-ans hear- 8°8U® 
ing believed, and were baptized. 

9 Then spake the Lord to Paul in the night believed, and were baptized. g And the,Lord 
by a vision, Be not afraid, but speak, and said unto Paul in the night by a vision, Be 


born in Pén’tus, lately come from Italy, with 
his wife Pris-cil’la, (because that Clau’di-is 
had commanded all Jews to depart from 
Rome,) and came unto them. 


And because he was of the same craft, he and he came unto them; 3 and because he 
abode with them, and wrought : (for by their was of the same trade, he abode with them, 


and they wrought; for by their trade they 
4 And he reasoned in the synagogue every were tentmakers. 


occupation they were tentmakers. ) 


sabbath, and persuaded the Jews and the 
Greeks. 

5 And when Silas and Ti-m6’the-iis were 
come from MaAc-e-dd’ni-a, Paul was pressed 


Jesus was Christ. 


blasphemed, he shook A/s raiment, and said 
unto them, Your blood 4¢ upon your own 


unto the Gén’tiles. 


Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—It is held by some that 
| Timothy and Silas joined Paul at Athens, and 
were sent back to Thessalonica and Philippi re- 
spectively, but it is more probable that Paul withdrew 
from Athens without waiting for them, and that they 
rejoined him at Corinth. 
P.acre.—Corinth, forty-five miles west of Athens, 
on the isthmus, having two harbors. At this time 
the capital of the Roman province of Achaia, and a 
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flourishing commercial city, noted, however, for im- 
morality. The Episties to the Thessalonians were 
written during this stay, and several years later two 
epistles were sent to Corinth. Shortly afterwards 
Romans was written from Corinth, and possibly 
Galatians. 

Time.—From A.D. 52 to A.D. 54,—eighteen months 
in all (v. 11). Ramsay, from September, A.D. 51, to 
March, A.D. 53. 


~ 

Verse 1.—He departed from Athens: ** Paul" is 
found only in later manuscripts.—Came to Corinth: 
About two days’ journey. In verses 1-3 the Revisers 
have made several proper changes in punctuation, 
which should be noticed. 

Verse 2.—And he found: A new sentence here 
begins.—A certain Jew named Aguila: A Latin 
name = Eagle. He was probably not yet a believer. 
—Born in Pontus: In the northeastern part of Asia 
Minor.—/Prisci//a : Diminutive of Prisca (comp. Rom. 
16:3). Both are prominent in the later history of 
the apostle.—Because Claudius; The edict of ban- 
ishment is mentioned by Suetonius. But it could not 
be enforced, owing to the number of Jews. Aquila, 
however, submitted.—And he came unto them: To 
their home. By inserting ‘‘he” the parenthesis of 
the Authorized Version is rendered unnecessary. 

Verse 3.—Of the same trade: One word in Greek, 
derived from that rendered “trade” in the last 
clause of this verse, and applied to all skilled labor, 
for the Greek did not distinguish between artists and 
artisans.—A bode: Continued to do so.—And they 
wrought: So the oldest manuscripts.— 7entmakers : 
This was an important industry, the tents being made 
of hair-cloth. .The Jews taught their children trades. 
Although thus laboring, Paul received supplies from 
Macedonia (2 Cor. 11: g). 
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synagogue every sabbath, and ! persuaded 
Jews and Greeks. 

5 But when Silas and Timothy came down 
in the spirit, and testified to the Jews shat from Macedonia, Paul was constrained by the 
word, testifying to the Jews that Jesus was the 
6 And when they opposed themselves, and Christ. 6 And when they opposed themselves 
and ?blasphemed, he shook out his raiment 
heads ; I am clean: from henceforth I wi!l go and said unto them, Your blood de upon your 
own heads; I am clean: from henceforth I 


things he departed from 


hard to the synagogue. 


4 And he reasoned in the 
hold not thy peace : 


people in this city. 


them. 
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Verse 4.—Aeasoned: Continued to do so.—/Per- 
suaded:; Attempted to do so, as the tense often im- 
plies.—/ews and Greeks: The article is unneces- 
sary. The latter term would include all Gentiles 
who attended the synagogue. 

Verse 5.—Came down from Macedonia: Probably 
from different cities. How long after Paul's arrival 
is uncertain.—Constrained by the word: ‘‘Spirit” is 
poorly attested.— 7estifying : As the result of being 
thus ‘‘constrained.”—7he Christ: As usual, the 
Messiah. 

Verse 6.—Opposed themselves; The term points to 
strong and organized opposition.—AB/asphemed: Or, 
‘‘railed.” The latter suggests a reviling of Paul. 
—Shook out: A symbolical act. The severity of 
Paul's language indicates the bitterness of the oppo- 
sition. 

Verse 7.—Departed thence; From the synagogue. 
—Titus Justus; Probably the correct reading; the 
early manuscripts vary.—T7hat worshiped God: A 
proselyte.—/otned hard: The proximity made Paul's 
preaching there a protest against Jewish unbelief. 

Verse 8.—Crispus, the ruler of the synagogue: 
‘‘Chief" is unnecessary. Crispus was baptized by 
Paul (1 Cor. 1 : 14).—Believed in the Lord: The 
margin, ‘‘ believed the Lord,” is literal, but the sense 
is virtually the same.—Many of the Corinthians: 
Mainly Gentiles, who would go to the house of Justus. 


al 


COMMON VERSION 


7 4 And he departed thence, and entered will go unto the Gentiles. 7 And he departed 
into a certain man's house, named Jiis’tus, ove thence, and went into the house of a gertain 
that worshipped God, whose house joined 


8 And Cris’pus, the chief ruler of the syna- 


to For | am with thee, and no man shall 
set on thee to hurt thee: for I have much 


11 And he continued /Aere a year and six |. F ‘ 
months, teaching the word of God among © Six months, teaching the word of God among 
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man named Titus Justus, one that worshipped 
God, whose house joined hard to the syna- 
gogue. 8 And Crispus, the ruler of the syna- 
Sbelieved in the Lord with all his 
house ; and many of the Corinthians hearing 


not afraid, but speak, and hold not thy peace 

to for | am with thee, and no man shall set ov 
thee to harm thee : for I have much people iv 
this city. x And he dwelt ‘here a year anc 


them. 


1 Gr. sought to persuade. * Or, railed *% Gr. believed the Lord. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


— Were baptized ;: Not by Paul himself (1 Cor. 1 : 10,. 
The tenses in this last clause all indicate continued 
action. 

Verse 9.—And the Lord said: More exact than 
‘*Then spake the Lord.” The Lord Jesus is meant. 
—By a vision; This does not necessarily mean “ in 
adream."" Probably some visible appearance (comp. 
16 : 9).—Be not afraid: Suggesting that the apostle 
was discouraged.—Aut speak: Continue to do so. 
—Hold not thy peace: The repetition of the same 
thought is emphatic. 

Verse 10.—For / am with thee: ‘‘1" is emphatic. 
—Harm thee: The attempt at violence was made, 
(v. 12), but failed.—For / have much people: The 
term is that applied to the Jewish aay omy as chosen 
of God. This furnishes a motive for the preceding 
commands. 

Verse 11.—Dwe/t; Literally, ‘‘sat."—A year and 
stx months; Usually taken as the length of his entire 
stay at Corinth. Others refer it to the period before 
the outbreak in verse 12.—T7eaching the word of 
God ; Compare 1 Corinthians 2 : 1. 
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The men who have lifted the world with their 
hearts have never been afraid of sotling their hands. 


a 


In Weakness, and Fear, and Much Trembling 


By Alexander 


T WAS a short journey from Athens to Corinth, 
but the mental climate of the two cities was 
wholly different. Athens was the seat of cul- 

ture,—a university town, if we may use modern 
phrase ; Corinth was the center of commerce and 
political life, and also of luxury and vice. Paul's ex- 

rience in the former had been discouraging. As 

e took his solitary road, probably on foot, he must 

have had many questionings as to what might await 
him in the wealthy, wicked city to which he was 
bound. The narrative in our lesson gains if we sup- 
= that his European experience, aided by his lone- 
iness, had somewhat depressed the apostle. Traces 
of that feeling are in the lesson, and he himself tells 
the Corinthians that he was with them ‘‘in weakness, 
and in fear, and in much trembling.” 

1. Verses 1 to 4 describe a period of comparative 
inactivity. Paul's evangelistic work was confined to 
the synagogue on the sabbath, and is only mentioned 
at the close of the verses, which are principally occu- 
— with his fellow-lodgers and their and his trade. 

he prominence given to these subjects and the slight 
notice of his work are not accidental, and are intended 
to draw attention to unusual abstinence from usual 
modes of action. Why did the apostle thus put as his 
first object at Corinth to find companions with whom 
he could pursue his craft? and why did he limit him- 
self to the sabbath services in the synagogue? The 
answer probably is that some shade of depression had 
crept over his sunny, ardent soul, and that, in his 
loneliness, he had thought of how he had been hunted 
from Philippi and Thessalonica, and had slipped away 
like a thief in the night from Berea, and failed to move 
the mockers and cultured scholars of Athens. 


McLaren, D.D. 


We much mistake Paul if we think of him as above 
moods and ebbs and flows of courage and buoyancy. 
His exquisitely susceptible nature responded to every 
condition, aad cannot but have been affected by the 
experiences of the last few weeks. So, wisely, he 
paused for a little while in his work, not because he 
was ready to give it up altogether, but because at 
the moment he did not feel the impulse which he 
knew to be of the Lord, calling him, in his then 
mood, to wider work. That time of lying fallow 
makes us all, who know ups and downs of zeal for 
service, feel nearer the apostle. 

We note how he occupied himself during it. Like 
all — children then, he had learned a trade. All 
rabbis did, and perhaps it would do literary men 
and preachers good if the same rule prevailed now ! 
He had been taught the staple industry of his native 
province,-—the working of goats’ hair into tent-cloths 
and tents; aad he had pursued his trade when neces- 
a as he tells the Thessalonians (1 Thess. 2 : 9, 
and, in almost the same words, 2 Thess. 3: 8) that 
he had done there. But in Corinth it was his main 
occupation. He found a fellow-craftsman, and, in 
some measure, a fellow-countryman, in Aquila, like 
himself an Asiatic Jew, though from a more northern 
province, and, like himself, a stranger in Corinth, 
and probably, as a compelled exile from Rome, not 
in flourishing circumstances. Sothe two poor men put 
their fortunes together for the time in some humble 
lodging, and tried to earn a living by hard work. 

It does not appear that Aquila and Priscilla were 
Christians when Paul ‘‘ found” them, for the motive 
of his association with them is stated to be simply 
their common trade. . But we may be very sure that 
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the workshop was the scene of many an animated 
discussion and earnest appeal, and both Aquila and 
his wife were Christians before long. We do not 
need to be preaching in public in order to carry 
Christ to others. We can always find a congregation 
if we wish. The workshop, the warehouse, the col- 
lege, the home, will yield us hearers if our hearts are 
set on winning men to Christ. Paul was content for 
atime to leave his more conspicuous work, but he 
was not idle, nor thought it beneath him to labor for 
these two; and their conversion added a mighty 
force to the army of preachers of the gospel. 

Let us use the opportunities given tous. We can- 
not tell what God may design to do when he restricts 
us to some very obscure work on a “a small num- 
ber of very undistinguished people. hese retired 
days at Corinth were fruitful days, for they won these 
two for Jesus; and these two won Apollos, and he 
won many more, and so the circles widen. 

2. The period of comparative silence was not long. 
Probably a few weeks covered it, and then Silas and 
Timothy came back from Macedonia, and ‘ brought 
us “glad ‘tidings of your faith and love,” which 
comforted Paul ‘‘in all our distress and affliction” 
(1 Thess, 3: 6, 7). Luke te ey | intends to present 
their arrival as a turning-point, from which dated a 
change in the apostle’s action. We can well under- 
stand that the presence of trusted and tried friends 
inspirited him, even apart from their cheering reports. 

The remarkable description of Paul's feelings in 
consequence of their coming is probably best under- 
stood as in the Revised Version, ‘‘ constrained by the 
word.” The phrase expresses most vividly the impera- 
tive impulse which forces a man to speak the truth 
which is in him. Like the prophet, Paul was ‘‘ weary 
with forbearing, and could not stay.” Such an over 
mastering impulse accompanies all earnest belief in 
the gospel, and, if we have never felt it, we had better 
examine the reality and vitality of our faith. But, 
as with Paul, the energy of that impulse may vary. 
Therefore let us not be cast down if it is sometimes 
weak in us, and let us seek to enter more deeply into 
the joy of the truth for ourselves, that we may be the 
more eager to impart it to others; and let us obey 
the impulse as Paul did, and “testify” that Jesus is 
the Christ. 

The normal course of things is now resumed. The 
usual opposition rapidly develops itself, but as yet 
does not take to violence. The apostle could not be 
accused of precipitation in giving up the effort to win 
these obstinate souls; for he had been at them for 
several sabbaths before, and had exhausted his 
whole magazine of weapons. It is sometimes neces- 
sary to abandon efforts which have long been put 
forth in vain; it is always saddening, but sometimes 
clear duty, to seek for less hopeless soil. God never 
despairs of any man, and the gospel is able to save 
every one; but its heralds may legitimately be 
guided by experience, and give up work that yields 
no fruit, only it must not be hastily nor angrily done. 
Paul was not angry when he shook out his raiment 
in token of entire renunciation of fellowship, but was 
solemnly putting into visible token what he imme- 
diately said (comp. Neh. 5 : 13). 

Of course, his purpose of going ‘‘ from henceforth 
unto the Gentiles”’ refers only to his action in Corinth. 
He did not mean anything so foolish as to let the 
unbelief of Corinthian Jews end his mission to his 
nation, for we see him, in the very next chapter, 
speaking boldly in the Ephesian synagogue for three 
months. Each community was treated by itself. 

What consciousness of faithful discharge of mission 
lies in that parting word, ‘‘I am clean”! Few of us 
dare venture to say that the unbelief of our scholars 
or hearers is all their own fault, and not in any de- 
gree ours. 

The breach with the synagogue was made ve 
marked by Paul’s next ~—. e began to gocash 
Christ in the house of a Gentile, next door to the 
synagogue. Perhaps he even went to live there, and 
left Aquila and Priscilla. At any rate, planting him- 
self down there, where the scowling Jews could see 
every man that went in at Justus’s door, was a decla- 
ration of war, as bold as it was wise. It is often 
needful to come to close quarters with the foes of the 
gospel, and to fight yard-arm to yard-arm. The front 
of a liquor store or theater, the edge of a race-course, 
the middle of a fair, may not be the worst place to 
stand for a preacher of the gospel. 

The bitterness of the Jews would not be diminished 
by the conversion of the ruler of the synagogue, 
which seems to have followed Paul's taking up this 
decided position. Very Jikely Crispus, like some 
other le since his time, had been trying to ‘‘ run 
with the hare and hunt with the hounds,” but saw 
that he must take one side or other now, and, like a 
true man, showed his colors, and shook off his digni- 
ties, and cast in his lot with the hated apostate. A 
bold leader makes bold followers. The contagion of 
awakened earnestness spreads. The tidings of this 
schismatic Jew holding his gatherings under the very 
beards of the doctors next door, and of his havin 
won over their chief man, weut abroad, and many o 
the Corinthians, ‘‘ hearing” both the gossip about 
Paul and then Paul's own message, ‘‘ believed, and 
were baptized.” 
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~ The —— 
riental Lesson-Lights 
By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie _— 
E [PAUL] DrparTED FROM ATHENS, AND CAME 
To CorintTH.”—Corinth, the capital of Achaia, 
was situated to the southwest of Athens. It 
was a center of commerce, wealth, and luxury. In 
it flourished the worship of Venus with all its in- 
famous accessories, and just twenty years after the 
crucifixion Paul came to it. 

‘*CLAUDIUS HAD COMMANDED ALL THE JEws TO Dkr- 
PART FROM Rome.”—The often-quoted Roman his- 
torian Suetonius states the fact of the command of 
Claudius correctly, as does Luke, and adds the rea- 
son that ‘‘the Jews were constantly exciting tumults 
under their leader Chrestus.” 

A few years ago, when my husband and I were on 
a journey through Syria, the shaykh of a Maronite 
village, as respectable and as intelligent, relatively, 
as Suetonius was, drew near, and with apparent 
solemnity and good faith asked Dr. Howie, ‘‘On 
what ground, tell me, I wry thee, do the Protestants 
deny the person of the Holy Ghost?”’ We had been 
accustomed to be asked, ‘‘ Why do the Protestants 
deny the Virgin Mary?” but we had no idea that the 
Protestants were charged with the denial of the Holy 
Spirit, especially since the village of the shaykh re- 
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ferred to is less than ten miles from one Protestant 
mission, and a little more than two from another. 
Both the shaykh and his sons dre educated, and 
Protestant theological books and tracts are available 
in abundance, both with and without price, and yet 
this man (I believe, like many others) believes the 
Protestants deny the Holy Spirit. Therefore it is 
easier for me to suppose that Suetonius, in his hurry 
and inattention, believed, and recorded his belief, that 
Chrestus (Christ) was the leader of a Jewish faction 
who were constantly exciting tumults under their 
leader. Tacitus and other Roman historians were 
just as incorrect and careless as Suetonius and the 
faronite shaykh in their statements about Chris- 
tianity. 

‘*THEY WERE TENTMAKERS.”—The rabbis taught 
that he who does not teach his son a trade is as bad 
as if he had taught him to steal. Tent-making was. 
and is, in the East, one of the most desirable and 
profitable trades. 

‘*He SHoox Out nis Raiment.”—‘' Nafadd tau- 
kahu” (that is, shook the part of the raiment which 
is over the breast),—an expression which I often 
hear, and a gesture which may <ften be seen, and 
which is understood to mean ‘‘ he shook himself clear 
out of the matter.” 
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A practiced religion will be sure to be persuasive. 
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Illustrate the Lesson 


By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Christ Bears the Heaviest Load 


OR other foundation can no man lay than that 
F which is laid, which is P wed Christ (Golden 
Text): A well-known — preacher re- 
cently ponted out why the love of Christ as a leader 
and hero is unique. In military affairs the rule is 
that the general must not expose himself. Always 
the commanding officer must stand apart on some 
safe point. He controls the army from the vantage 
ground of security. From time to time his aids de- 
scend to the battlefield with his instructions. The 
under officers march at the head of the troops, not the 
leader. In going over the battlefields, the sight-seer 
is always shown the point of safety from which the 
commander surveyed the battle scene below. Even 
in the olden days, when a chieftain received messages 
bidding him surrender, he told one of his soldiers to 
jump over a precipice, and another to plunge a dagger 
into his heart. Then, when both had instantly obeyed, 
with proud disdain the chief told the messenger that 
every man in his army would gladly die for him. 
But, if the soldiers died, the chieftain returned in 
safety to his tent. This method of sacrificing the 
follower has been the method of every leader from 
Alexander to Garibaldi. Christ is the only leader 
who always reserves the most dangerous spots for 
himself. He never sent another; he gave himself; 
he is the corner-stone, and all the weight of the build- 
ing is on his shoulders. 


Keeping At It 


Every sabbath (v. 4). The romance of persever- 
ance is a very fascinating subject. The story of the 
people who have had the genius of persistency, even 
though of moderate ability, always reads lke the 
story of the ‘Arabian Nights.” It is the man who 
keeps at it “‘every sabbath” who makes his great 
mark in Christian work. Twenty-seven attacks of 
fever, innumerable assaults from savages, the lonely 
journeys in the jungle which brought David Living- 
stone many a time to the verge of the grave, and re- 
duced the brave missionary traveler to a skeleton, 
never in the least degree affected his dogged deter- 
mination. When his men positively refused to 
any farther, and threatened to leave him in the 
desert, he said : ‘‘ After using all my powers of per- 
suasion, I declared that, if they then returned, I 
should go on alone, and, returning to my little tent, I 
lifted up ~ heart to Him who hears the sighing of 
the soul. Presently the head man came in. ‘Do 
not be disheartened,’ he said; ‘we will never leave 
you. Wherever you lead we will follow.’” Let us 
pray for the genius of “‘ keeping at it.” 


Witness for Christ . 


Testifying to the Jews that Jesus was the Christ 
(v. 5). A young man seventeen years of age was 
standing with others, loafing at the street corner one 
evening, idling away his time in a silly fashion with 
the others, when a little up of people came along 
the street, going home from a prayer-meeting. As 
this party reached the group of young men, an old 
man among them paused for a moment, and, coming 
up to this young fellow, laid his hand gently on his 
shoulder, and led him to one side. Calling him b 
name, he said earnestly : ‘‘I don’t know why, but 
always pray for you.” When he had said this, he 


lifted his hand, and with a friendly smile passed on 
down the street after his friends. The young man 
looked after them in the darkness, saying to himself, 
‘*T wonder why that old fellow prays forme!” But 
the work was done. Conviction of sin followed. A 
desire to be saved entered his heart, and two weeks 
after that he found Christ. That was the old man’s 
way of witnessing for Jesus. 


The Sorrows of Genius 


And when they opposed themselves and blas- 
phemed, he shook out his raiment (v. 6). Sometimes 
we get greatly discouraged because we have to 
struggle against so much opposition. But the great- 
est men the world ever knew have not been exempt. 
Some one has gathered a few instances of this 
Homer was a beggar; Paul Borghese had fourteen 
trades, and yet starved with them all; Tasso was 
often distressed for five shillings; Cervantes died of 
hunger; the great Bacon lived a life of meanness 
and distress; Sir Walter Raleigh died on the scaf- 
fold; Spenser—the charming Spenser—died forsaken 
and in want; Milton sold his copyright of ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost” for seventy-five dollars, in three payments. 
and finished his life in obscurity ; Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Vica: 
of Wakefield ” was sold for a trifle to save him from 
the debtor’s prison; and Paul, the eloquent geniu: 
of the early Christian era, was opposed and cursec 
until he shook his raiment against them. Don't get 
discouraged because you have to struggle. It is the 
natural order. 


Don’t be Afraid to Speak for Christ 


Be not afraid, but speak, and hold not thy peace 
(v. 9). Ina great meeting a young man was leaniny 
forward on the back of a seat, with his face coverec 
by his hand. There were many like him, and the 
workers were all too few. ‘‘Go and speak to that 
young man,” was the loving command of the leader 
to another young man who happened to be in the 
forefront of the young people’s work in that church. 
Fear took possession of him; he trembled as a leaf. 
and said: ‘‘Oh! I cannot go. I never did such a 
thing before. I am not able to do it.” The leader 
was firm in his loving demand. ‘‘ You must go,” he 
said. Going down the aisle, he dropped into the 
seat of the young man, put his arm over his shoulder, 
and, in a half-sobbing tone, said: ‘‘I have been sent 
to talk to you, but I do not know what to say. But 
oy loves you, and I know he is ready to save you." 

is feeling was so great that the other young man’s 
heart was broken in a moment. They both aro ped 
on their knees, and almost instantly he surrendered 
to Christ, and was joyfully accepted. Many will 
read this who ought to make personal application of 
it. Churches would be transformed all over the land 
if all would heed the message, ‘‘ Be not afraid, but 
speak.” 


Lincoln’s Faith 


For lam with thee (v. 10). In the darkest days of 
the Civil War, Richard Oglesby, who was thrice 
elected governor of Illinois, was at one time very 
much discouraged. When the Union armies were 
being steadily driven back, he sent a melancholy 
letter to the White House, in which he told the Presi- 
dent that he thought all was lost. When the letter 
came, Abraham Lincoln sent this startling telegram 
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to the state capitol at Springfield,—*' Dear Dick: Read 
Exodus 14: 13: ‘Fear ye not: stand still and see the 
salvation of the Lord.'—Abraham Lincoln.” 
New York City. 
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Fellowship in labor should lead to fellowship in 
the Life. 
ee 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ECAUSE he was of the same trade, he abode 
B with them (vy. 3). ‘* Birds of a feather flock to- 
ether.” his is a law of nature. There are 
affinities that draw people together by an irresistible 
attraction. People of the same trade “ gravitate” 
to each others’ homes, and it is a beautiful necessity. 
Their appreciation and sympathy for one another is 
often divine. It is this affinity that draws men into 
‘‘trades-unions,” and that fraternal sentiment de- 
serves our admiration. The weakness of trades- 
unionism is not in its unionism, but its materialism. 
The essence of that organization is the effort to im- 
prove the class by improving its material interests to 
the neglect of its spiritual, to improve the conditions 
of life to the neglect of the life itself. You may be 
sure that, when Paul went to the home of Aquila, he 
was not so much concerned about his wages as his 
character. He knew that, if he could get his ‘ life” 
right, he would soon manage his ‘“‘ conditions.” You 
may make the conditions of a man’s life perfect, and 
his life may be devilish. 1am not disparaging the 
value of the conditions,—that is, the environment of 
life. It is a very important thing to arrange the 
conditions of society so that men can make a good 
living, but it is a great deal more important to make 
a good life than a good living. What trades-union- 
ism needs is as sublime an interest in the individual 
as in the class,—in each man’s character as in his 
wages. 

And he reasoned... and persuaded (v. 4). What 
a fine thing it was to see these two ‘‘ tradesmen” 
spend their sabbaths trying to ‘‘ reason” and ‘‘ per- 
suade”’ their fellow-craftsmen into being good men, 
rather than rushing off to low theaters and gladia- 
torial shows, and ‘‘ Sunday picnics”! We need to 
be amused, but we need to be instructed a good deal 
more. We need enlightenment rather than enliven- 
ment. This age is amusement-mad. Paul's idea of 
civilization lay in ‘‘reason and persuasion to the 
higher life.” 1. He ‘‘ reasoned” with them,—mark 
that. He did not appeal to the prejudices and pas- 
sions. He went for their judgment. So must the 
teacher of a Sunday-school class. The most under- 
estimated power in the universe is the reasoning 
capacity of a child. You need not think, because a 
child cannot argue, that it cannot reason. Do not 
flatter yourself that, because that little silent crea- 
ture does not rebuke your sophistries, therefore he 
does not perceive them. You will scarcely be able to 
overestimate the correctness of the child’s ability to 
feel the errors in your ‘‘ reasoning.” 2. He ‘‘ per- 
suaded "them. He did notdrivethem. Compulsion 
makes hypocrites, not converts. He did not over- 
persuade them. Over-persuasion is the flood-tide of 
eloquence, and is always followed by an ebb. 

Paul was constrained by the word (vy. 5). This 
constraint (by the truth itself) is the only compulsion 
that human nature will stand. When a man is con- 
strained by physical force, he becomes a slave or a 
rebel; but whek a great truth seizes him, and com- 
pels him to go against his selfish desires and per- 
sonal interests, he rejoices ina strange and blissful 
liberty. And what a constraining power those simple 
words of Jesus have had in all these ages! ‘‘ Follow 
me,” he said, and the fishermen left their nets, and 
the tax-gatherers their money-tables. Some followed 
him to thecrossitself. It has constrained men to give 
their substance to the poor, their strength to the 
weak, their sympathy to the suffering, their hearts to 
God, and their lives to humanity. Has it lost its 
power,—that word of —— ? No, not over the lives 
of those who listen. It still retains its mighty fasci- 
nation. If you do not want to be ‘carried away” 
with it, you must run away from it. When listened 
to, it has a more irresistible power than the song of the 
sirens. It lifts men off their feet. It draws them 
out of themselves. It fills them with an irrepres- 
sible impulse to fling themselves .into lofty en- 
terprises. 

our blood be upon your own heads ; 1 amclean 
(v. 6). Itis a very solemn and moving thought that 
we may discharge our full responsibility to our fel- 
low-men. But do not presume on this. There is no 
danger greater than that of throwing up your hands 
in a cowardly despair over the behavior of that class 
of little ruthens who have made you almost lose 
your minds, and say, * Their blood be upon their own 
heads; Iamclean.” You had better be careful. You 
are not so wise as Paul, nor so patient. Be sure that 
he had absolutely exhausted his resources. Have 
you? If you have, you are clean. But a great 
many Sunday-school teachers who have thrown u 
their jobs are not, and will have to account for their 
unfaithfulness. 
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Be not afraid, but speak, and hold mot thy spooes 
(v. 9). The longer a good man lives, the more plainly 
he sees the shame of cowardice. Train your classes to 
courage,—physical, mental, moral courage. There's 
been a big boy tormenting the life out of little Bill, 
and his father has been trying for six months to get 
him to make a dive at his legs, and throw him down 
and siton him. ‘‘ Do it good-naturedly. Don’t get 
mad, but doit. He'll bother you as long as he sees 

ou’re scared,” his father said. And at last little 

ill did it. You never saw such joy! Of course! 
The consciousness of courage is bliss, To be able to 
face danger without flinching,—ah! it is divine. To 
be able to tell the truth and take your licking,—is 
there anything higher ? 

CIncINNATI, O. 
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Shutting our eyes will not eclipse the sun. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


HEN Paul left Athens, to what city did he go? 
Name the man and his wife whom Paul found 
there. What was their business? How did 
Paul earn his living while in Corinth? What two 
men joined Paul at this time? How did the Jews re- 
ceive Paul’s message? By what object lesson did 
Paul express his feeling towards these Jews? To 
whom did he then preach the word? In whose house 
did he preach after he left the synagogue? What 
noted man became a believer? ow long did Paul 
remain in Corinth? 

Now ask whether the school would not like to have 
heard Paul preach. Yes, it would have been a great 
privilege. Kext to Jesus himself, most Christians 
would like to have heard the great apostle. So we 
may say that the men of Corinth had a great privi- 
lege. Put down the words A Great Privilege. Had 
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all Corinth heeded, what a blessed thing it would 
have been for that city! But all did not heed. How 
did some of them act in regard to this privilege ? 
They abused it. Put down the word Abused. So 
they lost a — opportunity. Did all abuse this 
privilege? No. Some used it aright. Now wipe 
out the letters Ab, and you have what some of them 
did,—they used the privilege aright. Now, in every 
school we have a great privilege in studying the 
Word of God. Do all make the right use of it? No, 
still there are some who Abuse and some who Use it 
well. To which class do you belong? 





A GREAT 
PRIVILEGE 
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You may reject redemption, but you cannot escape 
responsibility. 


Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs '') 


‘In the hour of trial.’ Psalm 67 : 1-7. 
‘* Sun of my soul, thou Saviour (87 : 1-3. 194: 1-4.) 
dear."’ Psalm 110 : 1-5. 


** Oft in danger, oft in wo."’ (159: 1-3. 225: 1-3.) 
‘‘Stand up, my soul, shake off thy Psalm rat: 1-8. 

fear.'’ (228:1,2, 264:3, 2) 
‘‘Onward, Christian soldiers."’ Psalm 85 : 6-13. 
me Saviour, pilot me.” (116 : 3-7. 172: 1-5. 
**T need thee every hour.'’ Psalm 84 : 1-7. 
**T love to tell the story”’ (115: 1-5. 169: 1-5) 
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No man is so strong that he ts not the stronger 
Sor having friends. 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 
Quarter’s Thought : How to Be a Christian. 


To-day’s Thought: Always Begin Right. The Gol- 
den Text teaches the right foundation. 


INTRODUCTION. 


How many of you ever build houses with your 
blocks? Whathappens to them? Why? Did you 
ever watch men build houses tolive in? What are 
houses made of? Do they fall down easily? For 
every kind of a house, whether wood, stone, or brick, 
what is the first part that must be built? (Question 
about foundations, bringing out answers,—they must 
be strong, even, solid, straight, firm, etc.) If a house 
is to be safe, the builder must begin right at the 
foundation. 

Jesus was a carpenter, and one day he told a crowd 
of people about two builders and two foundations. 
Let me read from the Bible (Matt. 7: 24-27). Which 
house had the better foundation? You know we 
sing : 

. ** Little builders all are we, 
Building for eternity,’’ etc. 


There are other things to learn besides buildin 
houses. Some of you children are learning to read, 
write, draw, sew, play the piano, etc. How careful 
your parents and teachers are to help you begin right! 
A wrong beginning will surely make trouble after a 
while. 

Tue Review. 


Our friend Paul traveled about, teaching ‘‘ How to 
be a Christian,” and he wanted every one to Begin 
Right. (Recall items from Review Circle.) Last Sun- 
day we learned that everywhere he ‘‘ preached unto 
them Jesus,” etc. What did he tell the jailer was the 
first thing todo? ‘ Believe,” etc. That is the only 
way to begin right, and how glad he was that in 
every place many people believed! 


Tue Lesson. 


After preaching Christ in Athens, he came to 
Corinth, another em city. (We will fasten our rib- 
bon just here for Corinth.) Paul was looking for a 
toe to stay, and found some good —— who were 

usy at work,—just the same kind of work that Paul 
learned to do best when a boy. We have been talk- 
ing about houses to-day, but some people do not live 
in houses. Many live in——? Yes, tents, and Paul 
knew how to make good ones. Do you remember 
what he said about work in his rules for a Christian ? 
Let us say it again, ‘‘ Work with your own hands.” 
Paul stayed in the home of these friends, and during 


the week they made tents. Where do you think he 
went on the sabbath? In every city Paul went to a 
synagogue, where he could tell good news and 
— Christ unto the people. Silas and Timothy 

ad come to help him. The ruler of the synagogue 
and many others believed,—so many that a church 
was started in Corinth (read v. 8). 

Paul told them there was no other way to begin 
right. We find it in our Golden Text to-day, just as 
he told it to the grown folks in Corinth. He told 
them that, just as every house needs a good founda- 
tion, so every Christian needs Jesus Christ in order 
to Begin Right. This is a hard text, but we can 
learn part of it if we think carefully: ‘‘ Other founda- 
tion can no man lay than... Jesus Christ.” 

In church the people often sing: 


‘* How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord, 
Is laid for your faizh in his excellent word.’’ 


Il am sure you can help sing those two lines, if we 
talk about them a moment. What does “ firm” 
mean? We all know about foundations. ‘‘ Ye saints 
of the Lord” is just another name for ‘‘ Christians.” 
What is the first thing for a Christian todo? Be- 
lieve, etc. Faith and believing are the same. How 
many ever had ‘‘ excellent” marked on your paper 
at school? And it means the very best. So God's 
Word is the very best book to study. Paul stayed in 
Corinth a long time—a year and six months—-to help 
the people study God’s Word (read vs. 9-11). What 
is our Golden ’Text about God’s word ? ‘‘ Thy word,” 
etc. 

Children, it was hard for some of those people to 
be Christians, because they didn't Begin Right when 
they were children. When is it easier,—to wait 
until we are grown up, or to begin right when we are 
children? It is easy for us to believe Jesus now, and 
Paul says that is the only way to begin right. (Re- 
view Golden Text abbreviated.) 

Have some older person sing from Gospel Hymns: 


“‘ No other way is given, 
No other way is known. 
Tis Jesus Christ, the first and last ; 
He saves, and he alone,’’ 


One morning, about school-time, a mother said to 
her boy, ‘‘ What is the matter with my little boy this 
morning ? He didn’t want to wash himself, he didn’t 
like his breakfast, he was cross to little brother and 
sister, and now doesn’t want to go to school. What 
is the matter?” His father said, ‘‘I guess he got 
out of the wrong side of the bed this morning.” 

All day things went wrong,—at school, at home, at 
eg hen bedtime came, mother took him on her 
ap, and said, ‘‘ Did my little boy have a good time 
to-day?” And he said ‘‘ No,” and the tears came 
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into his eyes. She said, ‘‘ Did you remember this 
morning to ‘ask the Saviour to help you,’” etc. He 
said ‘‘ No.” So they had a little talk, and before 
mother kissed him good-night he promised to try 
next morning to Begin Right, and to say the little 
prayer we all know 
** Help me to do the things I should, 

To be to others kind and good ; 

In all my work, in all my play, 

To serve thee better every day."’ 


Each day this week let us try to 





ALWAYS 
BEGIN RIGHT 


Add this to Review Circle at Lesson 6. 
Peoria, IL. 
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Earth's night is often heaven's day. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


N PREPARATION for this lesson, study the two 
| letters to the Corinthians, and also those to the 
Thessalonians, which were written at Corinth. 
Burton's ‘‘ Records and Letters of the Apostolic 
Age” is helpful Picture to yourself through study 
of these letters the character of the Corinthians, 
Paul's condition and friendships there, and his work. 
Study the map also. The record of these eighteen 
months condensed into eighteen verses is a wonder- 
ful story of the power and wisdom of God working 
through an apostle for the salvation of men. It forms 
the basis for a study of the Christian ministry. 

1. Its Motive. It was single. Paul explains it in 
his letters. He simply sought to save souls (2 Cor. 
12:15). Todo that he persuaded men to believe on 
Christ, to accept his sacrifice for them (1 Cor. 2 : 2), 
and to live, as he lived, the Christ life (Gal. 2 : 20). 

It was unselfish, He was convinced that souls 
would be saved if he delivered his message. There- 
fore he had to preach (1 Cor. 9 : 16). He had also to 
live. At Corinth he sought places to do these two 
things. He found a place to earn his living, with 
Aquila and his wife (Acts 18:2, 3). He found a place 
to preach in the synagogue (v. 4). Paul affirmed that 
a church ought to support its minister (1 Cor. g : 13, 
14). But since the Corinthians needed the gospel 
and did not value it, he supported himself while he 
preached to them, and after he had won them to ac- 
cept the gospel he waived his right (2 Cor. 11 : 9). 
If the gospel is to transform the world, by far the 
largest number of those who preach it must teach it 
in Sunday-schools and elsewhere, illustrating it in 
the home and shop and office and field while they 
earn their own living. Splendid fields wait for minis- 
ters who want no salaries, and God is calling them 
earnestly, commandingly. 

2. Its Wisdom. This was shown in Paul's choice 
of places where his influence would reach farthest. 
Philippi, Thessalonica, Athens, Corinth, Rome, were 
great centers. 

It was shown in his methods. He went first into 
the synagogue because he was sure of a congregation 
there. Driven from that place, he selected a house 
close by, which would constantly remind the Jews of 
his protest against their unbelief, and was owned by 
a proselyte, who would welcome a mixed audience of 
Jews and Gentiles. Thus he won converts from both 
classes (vs. 7, 8). 

It was shown by the character of his preaching,— 
arguments and proofs, not merely exhortation (v. 4). 
Such reasoning and persuasive power call for mental 
toil and earnest prayer. 

It was shown by the characters of those whom he 
won,—Crispus the ruler of the synagogue, Gaius and 
Stephanus, probably Gentiles of influence, whom he 
prepared personally for admission to the church and 
baptized (1 Cor. 1 : 14, 16). 

3. Its Weaknesses. Paul had the burden of fear. 
He confessed that he felt danger from unreasonable 
and wicked men, and asked the Thessalonians to pray 
that he might be delivered from them (2 Thess. 3 : 
1, 2) He had also a sense of personal weakness 
which he does not explain. Perhaps it was nervous 
depression, perhaps fears concerning his fitness for 
service 

4. Its Supports. The sympathy of his fellow-work- 
ers was highly prized by him: The gifts from the 
Philippian converts (Phil. 4: 18), and the assurance 
of the continued love of the Thessalonian brethren 
for him (1 Thess. 3 : 8, 9), gave new strength to his 
ministry. Often the one thing needed to make a pas- 
tor popular and successful is evidence of interested 
se of the people. ‘‘ Our minister is sure to suc- 
ceed,” said a parishioner of the new pastor. ‘‘ A hun- 
dred men in the congregation are asking their busi- 
ness friends to come and hear him.” 

Paul's greatest support came from the divine source. 
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In the crisis of his work he had a vision promising 
him these three things (vs. 9, 10): 

(1.) The constant presence of the Lord,—‘‘ I am with 
thee." 

(2.) The powerlessness of opposition,—‘‘ No man 
shall set on thee to harm thee.” 

(3.) The assurance of success,—‘tI have much 
people in this city.” 

Use this lesson to present to your pupils the at- 
traction of the calling of the ministry. Show them 
that it develops the noblest character, enlarges ex- 
perience and skill in Christ’s service, secures special 
protection from God, and is assured of eternal results. 


Suggestive Questions 


1. The Primitive Ministry. How did Paul come to 
be a minister ? (1 Cor. 1: 1.) How did he regard his 
calling ? (1 Cor. 4: 1.) Why did he preach ? (1 Cor. 
9: 46.) How did he win men ? (1 Cor. g : 20-22.) On 
what did he rely for success ? o. I: 12.) 

2. The Primitive Message. hat did Paul preach ? 
(1 Cor. 1: 23, 24; Col. 1: 28.) How did he preach ? 
(1 Cor. 2 : 4,5.) How did he adapt his message to his 
hearers ? (1 Cor. 3: 1, 2.) 

3. The Primitive Church. Who laid the founda- 
tions of the church in Corinth ? (1 Cor. 3: ro.) What 
was the foundation ? (1 Cor. 3: 11.) How did the 
church grow ? (1 Cor. 3: 6.) How was it organized ? 
(Read 1 Cor. 12.) What insures its continued life ? 
(1 Cor. 13 : 4-8.) 

Boston. 
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Unbelief is spiritual suicide, 
a al 
For the Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Year and a Half at Corinth 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Acts 18: 1-17). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


It was natural that Paul should go from Athens 
to Corinth. <a ge centers of human activity and 
influence attracted him, and evoked his best energies. 
Corinth at that day was teeming with life, a cosmo- 
politan city in which every nationality made a home 
or found a career. 

Here Paul was providentially helped in a note- 
worthy way. He needed close friends, and he found 
a couple, Aquila and Priscilla, Grecian Jews like 
himself, of the same trade, and thoroughly sympa- 
thetic. He made his home with them, and began a 
friendship which endured severest tests. 

True to his usual impulse, Paul went to the Jewish 
synagogue, and there discussed freely the great 
themes with which he burned. Earnest as he always 
was, the writer ascribes to him an especial ardor after 
Silas and Timothy had reached him. Perhaps it was 
their story of how the faithful Thessalonian Chris- 
tians had worthily endured persecution (1 Thess. 1 : 
6; 2:14; 3:3, 4), and had even become aggressive 
in evangelization (2 Thess. 1: 8). ‘* Constrained by 
the word” is an expression not whoily clear, but it 
seems to indicate a decided increase in evangelistic 
activity, perhaps an unusual directness and definite- 
ness in bringing home this message. If the Jews 
had been tolerant before, they were no longer so. 
They scoffed at Paul and his teachings, whereupon he 
devoted his energies to work among the non-Jewish 
population. 

The writer of Acts only hints at the far-reaching 
work of the following months. It must have been 
notably successful, and that too among widely differ- 
ing classes, both the influential and wealthy and the 
very poor. There was bitter opposition, and, no 
doubt, many threats of violence. Paul’s comforting 
vision was probably one that he needed, but it en- 
couraged him to greater zeal and boldness. Bartlet 
thinks that while at Corinth Paul made a great ad- 
vance in his mastery of the problems of applied 
Christianity. 

At last the Jews took him before the proconsul, 
Gallio, accusing him of setting up an unlawful wor- 
ship. Gallio refused to consider their complaint as 
legal, thus recognizing officially Paul's right to preach 
Christianity. No doubt he thought him a Jewish 
sectary, but his decision was none the less of much 
importance. It left Paul in a defensible standing, 
with imperial authority protecting him. 


II. Rererence LITERATURE. 


Note by the Editor.—Professor Sanders has prepared a careful 
aud exhaustive list of books on the study of the Acts, which The 
Sunday School Times issues in the form of an attractive sixteen-page 
leaflet, containing also practical suggestions on the conduct of a 
Senior Bible Class. It will be sent to subscribers for a two-cent 
stamp by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Bartlet, ‘‘ Apostolic Age" (108-110, 117, 118), has 
a capital survey of this period, and so has Purves, 
‘** Apostolic Age" (194-197). Ramsay, ‘‘ St. Paul the 
Traveller " (253-261),discusses Aquila and his connec- 
tion with Paul's after life, and explains the Gallio 
incident fully. For the discussion of the changes 
beginning to be formulated in Paul's thinking, see 
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Matheson, ‘‘ Spiritual Development” (p. 167 ff.). For 
interesting and valuable suggestions to a teacher of 
the setting of this Corinthian story, see Bird's ‘‘ Paul 
of Tarsus ” (294-315). 


III. QuEsTIONS FoR Stupy aNpD Discussion. 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class.] 

1. The City of Corinth. (1.) Note how its situation 
eer to Corinth great commercial importance. (2.) 

Why was it a far better place for Paul’s work than 
Athens ? 

2. Paul's New Friends. (3.) What had driven 
them temporarily (Rom. 16: 3) to Corinth? (4.) How 
were they of service to him ? 

3. His Work at the Synagogue. (5.) How many 
bits of proof do we find in this chapter alone that he 
was very successful among its frequenters ? (6.) What 
ended this part of his work, and with what outcome ? 

4. His Encouraging Vision. (7.) Why should 
such a man as Paul need visions? (8.) What two in- 
spiring thoughts did it declare to him ? 

5. Gallio’s Unintentional Support. (9.) How did 
Gallio, the proconsul, strengthe: the propagation of 
Christianity everywhere ? 

6. What Paul Learned at Corinth. (10.) What 
features in Paul's missionary policy seem established 
by his Corinth experience ? 


IV. Some Leapinc THovucGuts. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.} 


What a blessing in disguise that expulsion from 
Rome was for the humble tent-makers, Aquila and 
his wife! 

Paul was aggressive, but not uselessly. When 
those who understood the truth deliberately opposed 
it, he devoted his energies to others. 

‘‘I have much people in this city." How easy for 
any of us to think that he is alone, when he might 
have much support! 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 


He ts unworthy who refrains when God constrains. 








Missionary Stories 


HERE is no more effective method of making an 
impression regarding the progress or methods 
or possibilities of missions than by embodying 

one’s plea in an effective story, interesting in itself. 
The writer of such stories may legitimately avail 
himself of the privileges of the historical novelist, 
and draw a portraiture which includes no detail un- 
supported by experience, although it is more than 
the mere description of one single career. There 
have been recently published a few missionary books 
of this type, and of especial value for interesting old 
and young in mission work. 

Prominent among these in value is the Rev. Dr. 
Alonzo Bunker's tale of the introduction of the Karen 
nation to Christianity,—Soo Thah: A Tale of the 
Making of the Karen Nation (New York: The 
Fleming Revell Company. $1, net). It is ac- 
knowledged to be a composit story, but it has the 
directness and interest of a biography, and gives a 
vivid impression to the reader of the beauty and 
grandeur of the natural surroundings of the Fone 
people, along with an equally strong sense of their 
degraded condition in olden time. Soo Thah, the 
little boy, represents all stages of a rise out of heathen 
superstition into clear-visioned, resourceful Christian 
manhood. Incidentally the reader is led to deeply re- 
spect his people, their strange traditions, their heroism, 
their marvelous response to Christianity’s invitation, 
and the position they have already won for them- 
selves by merit. The story is a real contribution to 
a class of missionary literature with which we are 
never overstocked. 

Even more notable as a work of fiction is the study 
of Mormonism by the Rev. Alfred H. Henry, By Or- 
der of the Prophet (New York: Fleming H. Kevell 
Company. $].50). It is an answer to the query which 
so many raise regarding the astonishing growth of 
Mormonism thirty or forty years ago, despite its prin- 
ciples. It shows how attractive the church of the 
Latter we Saints could be made te appear by a 
nape 3 who either en or of purpose refrained 
rom affirming its adherence to polygamy. Its mis- 
sionaries in the early days might have been them- 
selves deceived about this evil, since it was a secret 
revelation until the community at Salt Lake City was 
well established. The volume pictures vividly the 
terrorism and bestiality of unrestricted Mormonism 
in its own home. It is hardly a work for the open 
Sunday-school library, although wisely written and 
with due reserve, but it deserves a wide reading by 
those who are mature and would gain a clearer grasp 
of the essential character of Mormonism. 
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LESSON FOR FEB. 8 


Of a satirical nature is the little story, 
very cleverly written, by Caroline At- 
water Mason, The Liti/e Green God 
(New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. 75 cents). It tells the pathetic 
and altogether too accurate story of a 
returned missionary, and his experi- 
ences with friends at home whose sym- 
pathy and support he might fairly ex- 
pect. Like all satires, it 1s sharply 
drawn, but no detail is unfamiliar or 
unjust. The best of us will findin it an 
appeal to greater considerateness and 
loyalty for the hero who has spent his 
best self as our representative on a 
lonely and obscure field, in whom we 
ought to take our greatest pride. 

K profitable and interesting ‘‘ unfic- 
titious novel” is that by Nellie Blessing 
Eyster, A Chinese Quaker (New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.50). 
It presents in readable form a picture of 
phases of Chinese life on the Pacific 
coast ‘‘ of large moral importance to the 
American people.” The principal char- 
acter, Tong Sing Wing, who came as a 
little boy under the constant influence 
of a noble Quakeress, and was given 
Occidental advantages, ripens into an 
able, sincere, clever, resourceful college- 
trained engineer, who returns to China 
to assume a position of authority and 
trust among his own people. His story | 
is one of actual conditions, and also of 
probable developments. It strikingly | 
describes both the limitations and the | 
possibilities of Chinese character. 

In such a list is included the latest | 
book by Dr. William Elliot Griffis, 
A Maker of the New Orient (New | 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
$1.25, net). It is a biography, but has | 
all the interest of a story. It relates 
the life of Samuel Robbins Brown, a 
pioneer in education in China, the Uni- 
ted States, and Japan. Not content 
with the glory of initiating Protestant 
educational work in China, and of bring- | 
ing to this land for training that band | 
of Chinese students who have since | 
helped to make history in that empire, 
or of helping to establish the first char- 
tered woman’s college in the United 
States. he spent the last twenty years 
of his active life in Japan, taking a no- 
table share in the pioneering work of 
Protestantism. Dr. Griffis has well | 
portrayed the results of the simple, | 
earnest, persistent use of one’s best self. | 





Most charming of all, from the story | 


point of view, is Dr. Edgerton Young’s | 
new volume of Northern tales, My Dogs | 


in the Northland (New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. $1.25). It is 
fascinating,—a series of stories about 
dogs by one who loves them, of absorb- 
ing interest to the average child. Dr. 
Young might well call them character 
studies of noble dogs. Both he and we 


would note exceptions, but they prove | 
He helps us to realize anew | 


the rule. 
the keen intelligence, indomitable pluck, 
and genuine affectionateness, of a dog 
who has good blood in his veins. All 
who love animal life will enjoy the book. 


It is a prize volume for the Sunday- | 
school library, for it tells incidentally | 


the stirring story of Indian mission work. 


al 


Daniel in the Critics’ Den. By Sir Robert 
Anderson, K.C.B., LL.D. Fleming H. 
Revell Company. $1.25, net. 

Like Gladstone and others, Sir Robert 
Anderson holds that certain biblical 
questions are open for discussion, not 
by critical experts only, but by all per- 
sons who are capable of weighing evi- 
dence. The present volume is a po- 
lemic against the critics who assign the 
Book of Daniel to a Maccabzan date, 
especially against Farrar, Driver, and 
Sayce. From his point of view, a critic 
is an expert giving testimony, and it is 
presumptuous for the critic to arrogate 


to himself also the functions of judge | 


and jury. 
degree of asperity, but there was provo- 
cation for this in the attitude of the 
writers on Daniel whom he attacks. In 
a majority of the points discussed the 
author clearly makes out his case. The 
heart of the book, however, is the solu- 
tion offered of the problem of the seventy 
weeks in Daniel. If the feast of Nehe- 


The book is marked by a| 





( Continued on page 5?) 


UNTIL Your Last Chance 


You can have 
THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT 
every week for a year for only $1.00 


if sent WOW. After February 1st 


it will cost $2.00. 






THE Post is a high-grade iliustrated 
weekly magazine, equal in tone and 
character to the best monthlies. 
Handsomely printed — profusely 
illustrated by the best-known artists, 
and filled with the best editorial 
thought and fiction. ' 
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1728 by Specially strong features in business stories, and 
Benjamin business special articles for young men, by all the 
Franklin 


leading Bankers, Lawyers, Merchants and Jour- 
nalists. Special contributors are Senator 
Beveridge, Hon. Grover Cleveland, William 
Allen White, Hon. Charles Emory 
Smith, former Postmaster-General, 
and hundreds of others. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A considerable percentage of disease is the 
f remote if not direct result of uncleanliness. 
, Trained nurses insist upon using pure soap. 
Ivory Soap is preferable, because it is made 
of thoroughly tested, pure vegetable oils, 
and has been scientifically demonstrated to 





be an efficient antiseptic and disinfectant. 


993% Per Cent. Pure. 
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Subscription Rates 
The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 
% 
Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate ro + ela or ina pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 


$1.00 One copy, or any number of 


copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


~% 
Free Copies One free copy addi- 


75 cent rate. 
> 4 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, unless by special request. 
Enough copies v4 any_one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers ofa school toexamine it, will 
be sent Sree, upon application 


bf 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above-rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers 


THE SuNDAY SCHOOL TiMEs Co,, Publishers, | 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


NEW SERVICE 
TO 
CALIFORNIA 


On January 4, 1903, the Chicago, Milwau- | 


kee, & St. Paul Railway, in connection with 
the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Rail- 


ways, established through car service be- | 


tween Chicago and Nebraska, Colorado, 
Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, and California, 


with three daily trains in each direction. | 


Equipment consists of Pullman First-Class 
and Tourist Sleeping-Cars, Library Cars, 
Dining-Cars, and Free Reclining-Chair Cars. 

lor detailed information, for rates, time- 
tables, sleeping-car reservations, call on your 
nearest Ticket Agent, or address George J. 
Lincoln, Commercial Agent, 818 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concern- 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement om The Sunday School limes, 
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| A Course for Advanced 
| Bible Classes 


has appeared in The Sunday School Times for several years. It 
is increasingly popular. While following the International Lesson 
selections, the course does not stop there. - It furnishes a thorough 
study-course, intensely interesting, comprehensive, and carefully 
suited to the needs and desires of grown-up students. Full provis- 
ion is made for home work and co-work for teacher and pupils. 

Professor Frank K. Sanders, Dean of the Yale Divinity 
School, conducts the course, and no better man for that work is 
known to-day. 

Professor Sanders has prepared a catalogue of selected books 
on the History and Literature of the Early Church. The cata- 
logue is sent free, upon request, to Bible-class teachers who follow 
the course. But the books are not necessary to the course of 
study,—though exceedingly helpful. 

A trial of the course in your adult Bible class will show practi- 
cal results that will interest you. You will find the student doing 
actual work under your direction. 

As many copies of The Sunday School Times as may be desired 
by an adult Bible class will be sent on trial, either in a package to one 
address, or to separate addresses, at the trial subscription rate per 


as 10 weeks for 10 cents 


Each member of your adult class should have a copy of the paper 
each weck in order to test the course properly. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
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RICKETY..GHILDREN. | 
Loose joints, bow legs, big” 


head, and soft bones—mean | 


rickets. It is atypical disease 
for the best workings of Scott’s 
Emulsion. 

For the weak bones Scott’s 
Emulsion supplies those 
powerful tonics the hypophos- 
phites. For the loss of flesh 


Scott’s Emulsion provides the | 


nourishing cod-liver oil. 

Scott’s Emulsion corrects 
the effects of imperfect nour- 
ishment and brings rapid im- 
provement in every way to 
rickety children. 


Send for Free Sample. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, 409 Pearl St., N.Y, 
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Wuart a Younc Girt Oucut To Know. 
Wuat a YounG Woman OvucGnut To Know. 
Wuat a YounG Wire Ovucnt To Know. 
What A Woman oF 45 OuGuT To Know. 
Sr per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 


1192 Real Estate Trust 
Vir Publishing Co. Building, Philadelph: io 
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_J Print My Own Cars 


profits printing for others. Type-set- 
ting easy, rules sent. Write for cata- 


log, presses, type, paper, etc., to fac- 
tory. THE PRESS Cb. WERIBEW CONN. 
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miah 2: 5 occurred March 14, B.C, 445, 
and if our Saviour’s public entry into 
Jerusalem (Luke 19 : 39-42) occurred the 
6th of April of A.D. 32, Sir Robert fig- 
ures that the interval was ‘‘to the 
very day” ‘‘seven times sixty - nine 
prophetic years of three hundred and 
sixty days.” This is interesting, but it 
demands a good dealof revision of opin- 
ions that are strongly held in Christen- 
dom. For a fuller discussion of it Dr. 
Anderson refers to his earlier volume 
entitled The Coming Prince; Or, The 
Seventy Weeks of Daniel. 


% 


The Representative Men of the Bible. By 
George Matheson, D.D. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son. $1.75. 

For a certain spiritual insight amount- 
ing to divination, coupled with a rare 
ift of literary expression, Dr. George 
atheson stands alone. His new vol- 
ume keeps rank with his former works. 
As in his Studies of the Portrait of 
Christ, so here the author is not ‘‘ ask- 
ing what is proved, but what is painted.” 
He is studying these portraits of Adam 
and Noah and Abraham and thirteen 
more, ‘‘ not as historical figures, but as 
art figures.” God is the artist. Into 
his human portraitures the author is 
looking, not for that which is historical 
or local or special, but for that which is 
abiding, permanent, and universal. It 
is a revelation of how God always re- 
veals. Wonderful indeed are these 
ictures as we see them through Dr, 
atheson’s eyes. They charm while 

they profoundly instruct and inspire. 


b 4 


Bible Criticism and the Average Man. By 
Howard Agnew Johnston. ‘ New York and 
Chicago : Fleming H. Revell Company. §1. 

There is a constant demand for books 
which shall state popularly the con- 
servative case over against the nega- 
tive results of modern criticism of the 

Scriptures. Dr. Johnston has prepared 

an excellent popular hand-book of this 

kind, ‘It covers the whole field from 

Genesis to Revelation, and shows that 

its author has taken the pains to ascer- 

tain clearly the development of criticism, 
as in the case of the documentary hy- 
ty es of the origin of the Pentateuch. 

e does not assume an extreme position. 

He admits discrepancies between the 
statements of Chronicles and those of 
earlier documents, and the existence of 
later materials in the Pentateuch. But 
he has a keen eye for every discrepancy 
in the critics, and uses them skilfully 
against each other. 


< 


The Book of God’s Kingdom. 
Bible House. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society 
has issued this popular illustrated report 
of its world-wide activities. Although 
it contains only a little over a hundred 
pages, it is full of information such as 
pastors, teachers, and others interested 
in proclaiming the conquests of the Bible 
need to know. The report is for 1901-02. 
It is quite fully illustrated with a fine 
quality of half-tones from photographs 
taken in India, New Guinea, Morocco, 
the Philippines, Australia, West Africa, 
etc. 


London: The 


5 4 
The American Revised New Testament. 


New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. 55 
cents to $2.50. 


Bible students and Sunday - school 





. 
er size, $18. Money saver. Big | 


workers who, in the past year and a 
half, have become attached to the Ameri- 


‘can Standard Revision of the Bible as 





giving clear Anglo-Saxon expressicn to 
the Word of God, will welcome the at- 
tractive edition of the New Testament 
in the American Revision now issued b 
the Nelsons. The page of the little book 
measures only about 34% by 4% inches, 
and the book is a scant half-inch in thick- 
ness. During the six months’ course of 
International Lessons in the Acts it 
should be especially serviceable and 
convenient. The minion type is clear 
and easily read, and the Arabic, instead 
of Roman, numerals, bring out the chap- 
ter divisions with prominence. 


$3 








A Sound an? Highly Profitable Investment 


each. 10,000 shares are common, and 10,000 preferred for 7 per cent. 


The preferred stock is offered for public subscription at its par value 

of $100.00 per share. stock ‘is fall and non-assessab The 

common stock is and will be held and retained by Mr. W. L. Douglas, the 

President of the Company. j 

It is desired to point out with all possible emphasis the fact that the 

tock, now offered to the public, must earn and 

cent annum in dividends before any —— can be declared upon 

the Common Stock. In éther words, Mr. Douglas, who holds the common 

stock, cannot derive a single cent in income from the earnings of the Douglas Shoe Com- 
pany until every holder of preferred stock has been paid 7 per cent dividends in full. 


This is Not a Speculation in Any Sense of the Word 


The Douglas Company owns without encumbrance its immense 
ment. It also owns without encumbrance sixty-four stores in forty-five 
cities. 


The W. L. Douglas Shoe Company is incorporated, with a capital 
stock of $2,000,000 divided into 20,000 shares, of the par value of $100.00 


property of the Company. 

There 
to pay more than 7 per cent on the entire capital involved. 
stock, and this is so small an earning as to be absolutely ridiculous. 


fully furnished. 
Money begins to draw interest the day it is received. 


be payable in funds current in New York or Boston. 


Signed, J. L. RICE, FISCAL AGENT, 45 MILK STREET, BOSTON 





receive 7 per 


ee and equip- 
eading American 
Its equipment, its machinery, its stock, and everything it possesses, is fully paid 
for, and this preferred stock is by law in the position of a first mortgage against the 


has not been a year for twenty-three years that this business has failed 
It only has to earn 
3% per cent on its capitalization ($2,000,000) to pay the dividends upon the preferred 


After considering these points, if further information is desired, it will be cheer- 


Dividends will be declared semi-annually, payable January 1 and July 1, and will 


Subscriptions for stock should be made as early as possible, and should be addressed 
with certified check, cashier's check, express or post-office money orders, to the under- 



































BUY FIRST MORTGAGES AND 
FIRST LIEN BONDS ONLY 


That is what we stand for!’ There was a better way to handle 
mortgages on real estate security and that is why this company 
was organized. Five business men experienced in Chicago real 
estate valuations pass on all applications for loans. We only 
make about one loan out of every ten applied for. Our book, 
“First Mortgage Bond and Trust Company Methods,” sent on 
application. we handle large or small transactions without delay 


for borrower of investor. Pleased to answer letters. 


























First-Mortgage Bond and Crust Company 


188 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 


Officers and Directors: (President) Frederick W. McKinney 
L. Irwin, (Secretary) Chester C. Broomell, (Treasurer) 
John ©. Fetzer, Chas. D. Dunlop, Richard W 


(Vice-President) 
isaac N. Perry, 
- Sears, Jos. B. Otis, Jr., George Thomas. 
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These reproductions are 7 x 10 inches 


Price, 35 cents each. 


| BOSTON and CHICAG 








| Masterpieces 


We have just issued at a very ex- 
pense a series of art “ Colorgraphs,” which 
= reproduce, in all their richness beauty 


of coloring, some of the finest works of the 

most famous master-painters of the world. 

Embodying, as these reproductions do, all of 

the no which have made these paint- 
s 


ings famous, oT are the nearest —— 
§ to the possible limits of re uctive art 
which have ever been offe Among the 
subjects are: 
3 MADONNA DEL GRAN DUCA......... By Raphack 
ADONNA OF THE CHAIR. ° | ***!*. By Raphael 
MARY'S VISIT TO ELIZABETH... 3 
’ ATION OF THE VIRGIN...... vy Botticelli 
ST. ANTHONY OF PADUA............. By Murillo 
HOLY FAMILY............... By Andrea del Sarto 


size and each is enclosed in a neat portfolio. 


W. A. WILDE CoO. 
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THE MAYOR & 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
The brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 
*'The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. Equally important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest home in 
that city. If thiscan be accomplished 
by omen exertion, at small expense, 
so much the better. A cake o 


SAPOLIO 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 














MAKE eee EVENINGS. 
en employed ed durin, e day can x sac, ev 
ee eobiie. © tee tins with Mi tal fhe Liga 


soreept t con, | a. oa 
lars. FREE. 
ae tra Mis. Optician, 49 Naseau #t., N. 2) 


YMYER. 
CHURCH 
atl Bell Foundry Co. 


CHURCH BELLS act rents 


est Superior Copper and T 





Cat. 








| although quite improbable. 
.@. | trations add to the book. 


mosHANe BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore. td. 





THE GENUINE WERFELY BELLS 


The most perfect, hig est class bells in the a 
Meneetly & Co., Watervliet, West Troy P.O o., 


THE GREAT CHURCH | 1H T 
1. P. Prink, sst Pearl St., New York. 


dimensions. Book of Light and 
CHURCH Fiunnitone® RGEISSLER Rw 


estimate tree 











Border Lines in the 

Field gf Doubtful 

Practices # # # 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


Ought a Christian ever to dance, 
or play cards, or go to the theater ? 
These and other questions of prac- 
tical living are considered in this 
book with a keen discrimination 
which does not decide for the reader, 
but helps him to decide aright for 
himself. Dr. Trumbull points out 
clearly the real questions involved 
in these every-day problems, with- 
out wasting words on side issues. 

Price, $1.00. 
Published by Fleming H. Revell Co. 
New York City 


For sale by booksellers, . or ly The Sunday 
School Times ‘ 











” When qnowertag advertisements, please 
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| drink, Nature will almost always assert hersel 
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Books for the 
Sunday-School Library 


The Little Cave-Dwellers. By Ella Farman 
Pratt. New York : Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. 35 cents. 

Marmaduke was a boy with convic- 
tions. He was sure he had Indian blood 
in his veins, and on every occasion he 
emphasized his belief. Two other boys 
help him to imitate Indians in life and 
customs, and they discover a cave, where 
they have good times. This is not a 
wild, iespeclable story, as might be 
thought, but a thoroughly good one in 
plot and st Any thoughtful boy 
— be delighted wit with the wholesome 
tale. 


Studies in Hearts. By Julia MacNair Wright. 
New York: American Tract Society. 75 
cents. 

As a story writer with a religious 
roe f Julia MacNair Wright needs no 
fresh introduction. The present book 
is a collection of stories well grouped 
under the general title. There is always 
a distinct purpose in these tales,—a 
warning against unfaith, perhaps, or a 
stimulus to healthy Christian sentiment 
and an example of hearty Christian 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





February 8,1903. Bible Lessons from 
Men that Failed. Gen. 4: 8-12; 
Judges 16: 20, 21; 1 Sam. 3: 
11-14; 15: 26-29. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MoN.—Failing through disobedience (Gen. 
3 : 17-19). 

TUES.—Failing through appetite (Gen. 25 : 
28-33). 

WED.—Failing through coveting (Josh. 7: 
20-26). 

THURS. — a through 
(2 Sam. 6: 1-7). 

FRI.— Failing through cowardice ( Matt. 26: 


irreverence 


69-75). Lee 
SAT.—Failing through insincerity (Acts 5 : 
1-6). 














living. 


Margot. By Millicent E. Mann. Illustrated. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. &1 net. 
In the stirring times of the Huguenots 
little Margot lived, and so persecuted 
were her people that she was sent to the 
New World with her nurse. After land- 
ing in New York the child was stolen 
by Indians, carried to Canada, and sold. 
How her parents found her with the aid | 
of friends makes a story that is at once 
wholesome and interesting, although the 
language is at times somewhat stilted. 


Cosey Corner. By L. T. Meade. New York: 
» P. Dutton & Co. §r.50. 

Boys and girls of all ages will enjoy 
reading about the four children who tr 
to succeed in making themselves self- 
supporting onatiny farm. Their. fail- 
ures, trials, and final success, in helping 
their father and mother pay off a busi- 
ness debt, make an interesting story, 
The illus- | 





Heroes of Our Revolution. 
Illustrated. New York: 
Stokes Company. §1.25. 

This chronological history of the Revo- | 
lutionary War is written for young read- | 
ers in pleasant style. 


By T. W. Hall. 
Frederick A. 


Those who have | 
not studied United States history in 
school will find much to interest and 
instruct them in this recital of the 
achievements of Washington. 








It Pays 
To Know Facts About Coffee 


When man takes properly selected food and 


and rebuild the structure properly. 

**From my earliest remembrance I was a 
confirmed coffee-drinker,"’ writes a gentleman 
from Marshallville, Ga., ‘‘ taking two cups at 
nearly every meal. While at college I became 
very nervous, dyspeptic, irritable, and unfit for 
study, and attributed it largely to coffee, but 
did not stop its use. 

** When I was married I found my wife was 
troubled the same way, and we decided to try 
Postum Food Coffee. My wife made the Pos- 
tum according to directions, and we found it 





superb. We used it exclusively for the morn- 
ing beverage, and the taste of ordinary coffee 
became distasteful to both of us. 

**We have found a distinct gain in health. 
Any amount of Postum does not cause a feeling 
of either dyspepsia or nervousness, while the re- 
turn to coffee even for one meal has disastrous 
effects upon my nerves. My dyspepsia has en- 
tirely left me, and both my wife and self are 
well and strong, and feel that it is all due to the 
Postum.’" Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

It is easy to replace coffee with Postum, which 
has, when properly made, a rich flavor and 
the color of coffee with none of its injurious 
after-effects. 





What Saul teaches us about self-conceit. 


What Samson teaches about dallying with 
sin. 


What we may learn from E i ind Cain. 


‘O FAIL to attain our ideals is nota 
wicked or shameful thing. Our 
highest ideals are still far in ad- 


vance of our attainment, and will always | 


be in this present life. Itis’only wicked 
and shameful to accept our failures as 
final, and to cease from all further effort 
to attain. Indeed, our failures are 
meant to teach us much which otherwise 
we could not learn. And they are the 
best promise and guarantee of ultimate 
success. 


** What I essayed to be 
And was not, comforts me."’ 


It comforts us because it shows us that 
we are meant for more than we have 
realized. And it assures us that we 
have something yet to live for. This 
sort of failure is good for us. 


< 


But to fail in one’s duty to others, or 
to failin being true to the fundamental 
ng ge of righteousness in one’s own 

fe, 1s a wicked and a shameful thing. 
Most failures combine these two failures. 
We fail to be what we ought to be in 
| ourselves. And we fail to be what we 


| ought to be in our relations to others. 


We cannot sever the two things. Who- 
ever fails in himself is bound to fail in 
duty to others, and failure in such duty 
prevents the success of full self-develop- 
ment. 

~“ 


Cain failed in self-restraint and in 
brotherly unselfishness and duty. He 
slew his brother because he hated him, 
and he hated him because he was selfish. 
The usurpation by selfishness of the 
throne of life is the source of inevitable 
failure. The right supremacy is over- 
thrown, and any sort of lawlessness 
may be the consequence. No selfish 
person can really sticceed. Selfishness 
itself is failure. it is life misconceived, 
misused. The curse of Cain is the curse 
of selfishness. 


Samson failed in fidelity to himself. 
He was under the Nazarite vow, and he 
was false toit. He had his ideals, and 
betrayed them. The occasion of his fall 
was pitiable, but it was not more so 
than the fundamental faithlessness of 
the man toduty. Indeed, his faithless- 
ness to duty for the sake of faithfulness 
to Delilah only brought into clearer and 


| sadder distinction the failure of the man 


of strength, who was yet a man of 
weakness. 


< 


Eli failed, where many fail to-day, 
in his home life. He was untrue to his 
sons. Doubtless it seemed to him kind- 
ness to let them alone. Nowadays, par- 
ents think it too hard and cruel to train 
their children into obedience. ‘‘It may 
seem exageration,” said a teacher in one 
of the best known girls’ schools in the 
country, ‘‘ but indeed the majority of 
our girls have never been taught at 
home to obey.” Such parental yielding- 
ness is the worst unkindness and un- 
faithfulness. Hundreds of fathers and 
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Pears 

Its least virtue is that 
it lasts so. 

Soap is for comfort and 
cleanliness. 

Pears’ soap cleanliness— 
perfect cleanliness and 


comfort. 
Sold all over the world. 





B. & B. 


Shelf Emptying and Covnter Clearing. 

Reductions that are to cvéry reader’s ad- 
vantage to investigate. 

Lot of 75§c. Striped All-Wool Scotch Flan- 
nels, 32 inches wide—Lavender and White, 
and Lavender and Black—2§c. 

Yard-Wide Fleeced Wrapper Goods—7 4% 
and 10c.—a 27 inch 10c. quality at 5c. 

50c. Fancy French Flannels, 25c. ; 
ones, 35c.; 75c. ones, 50c. 

$1.00 Silk Embroidered Waist Flannels, 
All-Wool, solid colors, 50c. 

Assorted lot fine 65 and 75c. 
French Printed Cashmeres, 25c. 

Table odd lines All-Wool, 45 and Soc. 
French Challies, 25c. 

§6 inches wide, $3.50 Tailorings, $2.00 ; 
75c. to $1.25 ones, 50 to §6 inches wide, Soc. 

Two lots $2.00 and $2.50 Imported Black 
Broadcloths, light and medium weight, $1.75. 

1903 Importations, fine Cottons and Dress 
Novelties are now on sale—never before 
have we exhibited such a magnificent variety 
and assortment—Shantungs, also cotton vest- 
ings for Ladies’ Waists. 

1903 Embroideries, Laces, and Muslin 
Underwear, 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


65c. 


All-Wool 
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Paul’s Journeyings 


a heed many of your Sunday-school 
class could give an intelligible idea 
of the missionary travels of the great 
apostle of Tarsus? The best help, 
next to the Bible, that you can 
put into the hands of every one in 
your class, is The Sunday School 
Times pocket chart of Paul’s Journey- 
ings. It will slip into the pocket 
easily, and costs only 20 cents. And 
it will make these lessons vivid,— 
there’s nothing like Bible geography 
for doing that, Order at once from 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


If you don’t want one for each of your 
class, try a single copy for your own 























Insures against 
Biliousness 


Has been regulating 

rebellious livers for 

more than 58 years. 
50c. and $1. 


THE TARRANT 
Chemists. N At druggists or by mail. 


ow York: 








| BESSON FOR FEB. 8 

Chimney with 
nobody’s name| 
on it. 

Who's respon- 
sible for 1t? 

Not MAcBETH. 


If you'll send your address, I’ll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





o 








Southern 
Pacific Co. 
to 


California 


Two New Daily Trains 


Sunset Limited and 


(Hotel on Wheels) 


Pacific Coast Express 


Y to New 
Lume capers Servics—Encel- 
lent Cuisine. 


For free illustrated pamphlets, 





maps, time-tables, railroad and 
steamship tickets, berth reserva- 
tions, baggage checked to all desti- 
nations, address 

R. J. SMITH, , 

A. M. LONGA 


-P.A., 
109 S. 3d St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
E. O. McCormick, P. T. M., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


S. F. B. Morse, A.P.T.M., Houston, Tex. 
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mothers are preparing for Eli’s shame 
by repeating Eli's folly. 


< 


Saul failed where it is always worst to 
fail, and where yet all wrong failure 
ends, in his disobedience to God. He 
had his evasion, his compromise by way 
of excuse, but he had disobeyed in his 
self-will and self-conceit. There is no 
failure where we resolutely follow God. 
There is certain failure where we dis- 
obey, no matter what excuses we ma 
be able to frame. Disobedience is al- 
ways failure. - ; 


Failures of others are meant to warn 
us against making them our own. 
< 
Remember the failures of to-day, and 
beware of them to-morrow. 
5 4 


Our past failures are enough to have 
taught us that we shall always fail out 
of God. In him is our only hope of 
success, 





Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 





The General Secretary of the International Sun- 
day-school Convention will answer here questions 
on Sunday-school matters that are of general in- 
terest. If not answered here, they will be replied to 
pars . Address‘ Marion Lawrance’s —— 

ox,’ The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Shall I insist that the children shall have 
some one at home teach them the lesson ? 

If ‘‘insisting’’ will secure such home 
prepaesien, then by all means insist. But 

very sure, before you do so, that such in- 
sisting will not result in a break between 
you and the parents. Use all proper means 
to secure home study of the lessons. It is 
worth all it costs. Yet every teacher should 
learn to teach a lesson effectively that has 
not been studied at home by the pupils. 





Would it not be practicable for you to select 
choice Bible verses to be committed to memory 
by all, young and old, officers, teachers, and 
| pupils of our Sunday-schools ? 

Possibly practicable, but not necessary, 
because each school can select its own memory 
verses, and would probably prefer to do so. 





FLORIDA 


ano 


NEW ORLEANS 


If you intend going South, write 
the Queen & Crescent Route, 
W. C. Rinearson, G. P. A., Cin- 
cinnati, O., for rates and printed 
matter. 






















“It is a stirri: 


It i: record, and it has a 
distinct appe 


to every American.” 


War Memories of 
an Army Chaplain 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


With fourteen full-page illustrations by 
Gilbert Gaul, Carlton T. Chapman, 
R. F. Zogbaum, T. de Thulstrup, I. W. 
Taber, Alice Barber Stephens, A. C. 
Redwood, etc. One volume, crown 8vo. 
.“‘ A volume packed full of interesting remi- 
niscences, anecdotes, and relations that bri 
back to us the [ Civil} war period from a fresh 
standpoint. Perhaps nobody knows as much 
about real army life as the regimental chap- 
in.””—Review of Reviews. 


Published by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
153-157 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Price, $2.00. 

















In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concern- 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 





| A very choice selection of such verses will be 
found in a leaflet on supplemental work in 
the Sunday-school, prepared by Dr. Frank 
Woodbury, Halifax, N.S. An application 
with stamp enclosed will bring you a copy. 
A few of the many we use in our school are 
as follows: Psalms 37 : §; 42:1; §1: 10; 
56:3; 119: 11, 105; Proverbs 1:10; 3:5; 
4:23; 1§: 1,3; 20:1; 22: 1; Ecclesi- 
}astes 12:1; Isaiah 1:18; Daniel 12: 3; 
Jeremiah 29:13; Matthew 11: 28; Mark 
16:15; Luke 2: 14; 9:62; John 3: 16; 
19:4; Acts 4:12; 16: 31; Romans 6: 23; 
1 Corinthians 15 : 33 ; Galatians 6: 7 ; Ephe- 
sians 6:11; Philippians 4: 13; Colossians 
3:23; 1 Timothy 1: 15; 2 Timothy 2: 15; 
Revelation 3: 20; 22: 17. 





Will you kindly tell in your Question Box 
where a model constitution can be found, one 
giving the superintendent the responsibility ? 

There is no constitution which may be re- 
garded as a ‘‘model”’ in the sense that it is 
general in its application. Conditions differ 
so greatly that what would be a model in 
one place would not work well in another. 


framed into a manual (or constitution, if that 
| mame is preferred) will be helpful. Many 
superintendents hold the same views on this 
matter that Ralph Wells did, who, when 
asked by mail for a copy of the constitution 
| of his school, is said to have replied, ** I am 
| busy, and can’t come.’’ However, a simple 
manual! will be helpful if it is the outgrowth 
of local conditions and necessities. Always 
adapt before you adoft. 
**The Bible School,’’ and Axteil’s ‘* The 
Organized Sunday-school,’’ will help the 
questioner. In The Sunday School Times 
for October 7, 1893, and January 25, 1896, 
specimens of constitutions were given, but to 
help.many inquirers who wish such aid the 
Times will print another constitution of merit 
in next week’s issue. 











The proof of the pudding— 
You know the rest. 
Just so with 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


It’s the In-er-seal Package that 5} 














keeps them so different from 
common crackers and biscuit. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 











“<The Stretched 
Forefinger of all Time” is 


on the dial of an 


Elgin Watch 


—the world’s standard for pocket time- 
ieces. Perfect in construction; positive 
in performance. Sold by every jeweler in 
the land; fully guaranteed. Booklet free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Excin, limos. 





A few well-defined principles and usages | 





Dr. McKinney’s | 





—_ 


It—You Wear aWatéh: 


diva Factory or- Shop” 


SS 
you should have a Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Case In order 
to protect the works and lessen the ccst of repairs. The 
Bose Case is made of two layers of solid gold with «Ia er of 
stiffening metal between. It is better than a solid gold case 
because as to keep out gas, 


‘JAS. BOSS "sz" 


it is stron and so close-fitting 
dust and dam} 


the jeweler. Write us for booklet. 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE CO., Philadeiphia. 











} 


CORNS Won't you risk one cent— | 


send a postal—for a trial | ad Florida by Sea aad 
box of A-CORN SALVE? We riska | 
lot more than that; because we know Merchants & Miners Co. steam- 
it'll do the work and you'll buy many | ship lines from Philadelphia and Baltimore. Low fares 
1c. boxes ¢at dru I an enectient service. Send for excursion book 


ists or by mail 
Giant Chemical Co.. Philadelphia. Tuxsex, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md. 
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Finland’s Pathetic Appeal 


An Urgent Cry for He 


N Helsingfors, the capital of Fin- 
land, there is a statue overlook- 
ing the port, representing a 
sailor on the mast of a shipwrecked 
vessel, peering with eager gaze into 
the distance in search of help. That 
shipwrecked sailor represents Fin- 
land to-day ; her famine-stricken 
peasants are looking this way for 
help, and if the American people are 
true to the traditions of the past, 
the patient, suffering Finns will 
not look in vain. 


Hasten quickly to their rescue, 
Hear their bitter cry for bread, 
Ye, who in your homes have plenty, 
Ye, whom God has always fed. 


Finland’s climate is subject to 
sudden changes,and not infrequent- 
ly does the farmer,after toiling in his 
fields throughout a fine summer’s 
day, go home with a trembling, 
anxious heart. The calm, warm 
day may be followed by a chilly 
night, during which the tempera- 
ture will go down below the freez- 
ing point, and in a few hours utterly 
destroy his prospects of a bountiful 
harvest, and render thousands of 
hard-working people destitute for 
the winter. In times of extreme 
dearth, they are compelled to 
make up for the failure of their 
crops, by mixing the ground bark 
of pine trees, chopped straw, 
and other ingredients, with the rye 
of which they prepare their bread. 


Rather Die Than Beg 


Ordinarily, under such trying 
circumstances, the tenacious en- 
durance and heroic resignation 
of the Finlander are displayed in 
all their power, and very rarely is 
he heard to complain of his lot in 
life; but just now he is indeed 
in the direst straits. Not only 
locally, but throughout vast tracts 
of tcrritory, the complete failure of 
crops has reduced nearly 400,000 
people not simply to destitution, but 
to the very verge of actual starva- 
tion, and now, even Finnish endur- 
ance has reached its extreme limits. 

But so quiet and undemonstrative 
is the Finlander in his intensest suf- 
fering, that, were it not for occasion- 
al letters from the Fatherland to 
sons and daughters who have found 
homes in other climes, the world 
would know but very little of the 
calamity that has recently befallen 
this od-fearing, peace - loving 
people, for the Finlander would 
rather die than beg. 

Even now the peasants of that 
rugged land, who have “‘a song for 
every joy and for every sorrow,”’ 
are striving hard to tide themselves 
over until better days shall dawn ; 
but authentic advices make it quite 
evident that unless help from with- 





out comes, and comes quickly, 
many thousands must necessarily 
perish of hunger and cold. 


ing hearts that throb with sorrow, 
yt A deeds ye shall be known, 


“Silt ie Lares oo God's white throws. 
America Will Save Them 


It is; indeed, a very sad picture 
that poor, suffering, starving Fin- 
land presents to the civilized world, 
and one that cannot but touch the 
hearts and enlist the practical sym- 
pathies of our own people, compara- 
tively so favorably circumstanced. 








Of the Household of Faith 


The Finlanders are an industri- 
ous, deserving, educated people. Of 
470,000 school-children between 
the ages of seven and sixteen, 
448,000 attend school. These simple 
folk have a great reverence for 
sacred things, and they are not 
ashamed to speak of matters con- 
cerning their souls. Seriousness 
is stamped upon their coun- 
tenances, when eterna! things are 
being discussed. During prayer, 
every knee is bowed, and at serv- 





A TYPICAL FINNISH DAIRYMAID 


According to the recent census, 
Finland has over 2,500,000 inhab- 
itants—honest, industrious, God. 
fearing and God-serving people, 
who have fallen upon evil times, 
and whom America will not desert 
in this hour of their dire extremity, 
nor suffer them to perish from off 
the face of the earth. Help will 
surely be afforded them, and in 
such bountiful measure that the 
calamity that has come upon them 
shall not overwhelm them. And 
thus the beautiful words of Whit- 
tier, written many years ago, shall 
have glorious fulfilment in the 
noble generosity of our ever open- 
hearted, and open-handed people: 


And as to Finland's sorrow 
The sweet amend is made. 
As if the healing hand of Christ 
Upon her wounds were laid. 

Then row thy boat, O fisher! 

In peace on take and bay ; 

And thou, young maiden, dance again, 
Around t poles of May. 

Sit down old men together, 

Old wives in quiet spin; 

Henceforth the Angio-Saxoa 

is brother of the Finn! 


ices hela in the open air, every 
head remains uncovered during the 
singing, prayers and sermon. 

Although the Finns are Lutheran 
as a nation, other religious bodies 
have a work in their land. The 
Baptists began work there about 
thirty-five years ago, and the first 
Methodist chapel was dedicated in 
1882. In 1891 the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church obtained legal right 
to free religious exercise. 

The Finnish people have often 
passed through the furnace of per- 
secution, pestilence and war, and 
even under such trying circum- 
stances have not forgotten to seek for 
comfort in the Revealed Word, 





which they have had both in Fin- 
nish and Swedish for centuries past. 


Let us do good unto all men, especially unto them 
who are of the household of faith.—Gal 6: 10. 


Let Us Act Quick] 

It is for these faithful but dis- 
tressed people that we appeal for 
help. Never yet has the generous 
American heart turned a deaf ear 
to the pitiful cry of the destitute; 
the desolate, the d'stressed or the 
hungry, and contributions have 
commenced to pour in from every 
direction ; but so much is needed, 
so much is to be done, so much of 
misery and famine is to be relieved, 
that unless every one does a share, 
and does it quickly, little can be 
accomplished to stem the tide of 
suffering, starvation and death. 

Midwinter is approaching in Finland, 
when the whole country is sheeted in 
snow and ice, and the temperature falls 
to from 20° to 30° below zero, adding 
greatly to the suffering in the North and 
East, where over 60,000 families will 
have to fight a grim, silent battle, with 
starvation, and must succumb, unless 
quickly aided. In the last great famine 
in Finland,many years ago, over 100,000 
perished. How many of the 400,000, 


who are now suffering, will live to see 
another spring ? 


Soon will the of rescue be o’er; 
Soon will they arift to Eternity’s cheer} 
e, then, my brother; no time for delay 


Hast 
hrow out the life-line and save them to-day. 


An Opportunity for All 


We urge every reader of this 
paper to seize this opportunity to 
place his name upon the roll of 
life-savers. Every pastor can aid 
the work by putting it before his 
flock ; every Sunday School Super- 
intendent can tell his scholars of 
the glorious opportunity of which 
they may avail themselves; for it 
is certainly a great thing to save 
even a single life. Every Sunday 
School teacher has here a chance; 
so also have the King’s Daughters, 
Epworth Leagues, Christian En- 
deavor Societies, Ladies’ Aid Socie- 
ties, Young People’s Unions, and 
the various other church societies. 
We cannot conceive of any nobler 
work than this, which gives us a 
share in averting so great a disaster 
as threatens the people of Finland. 


Every contribution, however small, will 
be gratefully received and publicly ac- 
knowledged in THE CHRISTIAN HER- 
ALD. All money received will be cabled 
to Finland absolutely free of cost. Rep- 
resentative Finnish merchants and clergy- 
men at Helsingfors, Uleaborg, and Wasa, 
have formed Relief Committees, serving 
without pay, to distribute the supplies, 
thus making every dollar tell in behalf of 
the sufferers. Address, 











FINLAND FAMINE FUND 


The Christian Herald, 160-170 Bible House, New York 








God help poor Finland. God bless every giver. God bless and multiply the gifts. 





